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THE ZENITH CHAIRSIDE 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
«++ DESIGNED TO 
GO WITH YOUR TV 


= 
‘ — 
_™ 
- 


Mf 


THE BREWSTER (IV shown above) Model L2571R. 24-inch television console —$479,95,* 


THE HAMPSHIRE Model L845R 


1" ) $299.95* Cobra-Matic Record Player with 
| he | roblem To find room in your living room for a radio-phonograph as well as ; Strobe e slides inside, plays with drawer 


television. closed, Complete Zenith FM-AM Radio 


ms ‘ A furniture showpiece in’ hand-rubbed 
| wl ~ ution: Zenith puts your radio-phonograph beside your chair or sofa, in a Mahogany 


veneers and solids Also m 
strikingly handsome piece of furniture that doubles as an end table. Cherry — Model L846H and Blonde Afara 


There, it's out of the way and ultra-handy at the same time. wood — Model L845E at $319.95.* 


The Zenith chairside radio-phonograph is a real, full radio-phonograph 

that completes your home entertainment center. For instance, it has Zenith’s 

exclusive Cobra-Matic Record Player with Strobosecope ... the only phono- : 
ASK ANY ZENTTH OWNER 

graph which you ean make play at the exact speed at which the record was 

recorded whether 78, 45. 33's RPM. (The unique Cobra-Matic Record oe 

Player revolves at any speed from 10 to 8° RPM including the new 16?5 RPM ‘NIT 

talking book speed.) Phat simply means the music always comes out full and 


weet and true, in perfeet pitch and tempo. The light. light touch of the 


Cobra* one akes a ecords last much lo Je RADIO 
ra” ‘Tone Arm ma vour | I ist mu nger secounine of eelenteten end 


The radio is AM-FM. There's nothing quite like Zenith FM for drift-free 


Backed by 35 years of Leadership in Radionics Exclusively 
tuning, extended tonal range, crystal-clear, virtually statie-free reception 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 


Zenith AM, as everybody knows, excels at long-distance receplon, See the Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


chairside radio-phonograph at your Zenith Dealer's today 
Now Even Better! invest More in Savings Bonds 


ted retat rice (subject to change). Slightly higher in South and Far Wess, or. 1963 





Simply plug into any 110-volt outlet for 
an extremely bright, flickerless spot 


Ry TROUPER | Seeong TROUPERETTE 
A 


, 
Fully Automatic + High Intensity INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 6/2 times brighter head spots than 
Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. other incandescent spots. 


Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees in each direction. 
Fast operating, 6-slide color boomerang. Mounted on casters. 


TO re rm ee 


a Re 2 | THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
See your theatre, ochoal cr -_ . ) “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
| 


- 94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
stage equipment dealer or send 


Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 


: a gad jicsssommeen 
“= coupon for full details . eC I E eniensinasn 
y 8 ~ R- 
» pm, \. * >: Nos < he st STREET 
Caen » ~‘ ~ CITY & STATE 
NAME OF SUPPLIER. 





A few of the many 
COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
now using 
NEW YORK THEATRE 
CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
for a record of the theatre 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Brit. Columbia 
Buffalo 
California 
California, L.A. 
Chicago 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Denver 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Houston 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisville 
Maryland 
Miami 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
No. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Omaha 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
South Dakota 
So.California 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Toledo 
Tulsa 

Utah 
Washington 
Wichita 


University of 
University of 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University Wisconsin 
University Wyoming 

Baylor University 

Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 
Brandeis University 
Brown University 

Bucknell University 
Catholic University of America 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 

Denison University 

De Pau! University 
Drake University 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Florida State University 
Furman Univ., Woman's Coll. 
Harvard University 

Howard University 

Indiana University 

ohn B. Stetson University 

Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola University, Chicago 
McGill University 

Miami University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
St. John's University 
St. Louis University 
Southern Ill, University 
Stanford University 
State University of Lowa 
Syracuse University 
Tose University 
Tenn. A. & I. State University 
Texas Christian University 
Tulane University 
Vanderbilt University 
Washington University 
Wayne University 
ae University 
West Virginia University 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 
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New York Theatre Critics’ Reviews 
1954 YEARLY $9 500 


SUBSCRIPTION 
(January 1, 1954 thru December 31, 1954) 


All the information you need—at your finger-tips! 


This service gives you each week a word-for- 
word reproduction — in handy, indexed 
reference-file form — of the reviews of the 
previous week’s New York openings. Written 
by the seven major New York critics for their 
Not condensed 
the 
Ready to insert in the 
handsome permanent binder given free with 
each year’s subscription 


huge theatre-going audience 


— not changed in any way. You get 


complete reviews 


like individuals in an audience, differ in 
their likes and dislikes 
not confined our reports to one or two 


Critics 
For this reason we have 
Instead 
we give complete reviews of seven critics from all 
major New York newspapers. These are the critics 
who report the theatre to over 10 million people 


Walter F. Kerr John Chapman 
Herald Tribune Daily News 


William Hawkins 
World-Telegram & Sun 


Brooks Atkinson 
Times 


John McClain 


Journal-American 


Robert Coleman 
Mirror 


Richard Watts, Jr. 


Post 


By referring to these reviews you will be able to learn instantly the cast, author, director 


| producer, almost any other fact about a current play, as well as the most competent critical 


|} Opinion 








REGULAR RATE 


All in one convenient book 
Indispensable to producers, casting directors, writers, students, librarians; while those 


whose only interest is that they enjoy the theatre will find them a source of fascinating infor- 
mation 


Fill out coupon below and mail today! 


Special Rate for Complete Set 


1940 ~ 1941 ~ 1942 - 1943 - 1944 - 1945 - 1946 - 1947 - 1948 - 1949 - 1950 - 1951 - 1952-1953 


For a limited time only you may purchase the drama library set of fourteen complete volumes 
—PLUS A 1954 SUBSCRIPTION—for only $125. Each volume includes the important year- 
end alphabetical index of casts, authors, producers, directors and composers. A complete 
reference record of the New York theatre for fifteen years. 


Tear off this coupon and return it now! —— — 
1954 subscription (Vol. XV) $25. 0 
1953 complete volume (Vol. XIV) $25. 1! 1946 complete volume (Vol. VII).$25. [ 


1952 complete volume (Vol. XIIT) 25. 1) 1945 complete volume (Vol. VI) 25 
1951 complete volume (Vol. XII). 25. 0) | 1944 complete volume (Vol. \ 25 
1950 complete volume (Vol. XI) 25. (| 1943 complete volume (Vol. IV 25 
1949 complete volume (Vol. X 25. 1)! 1942 complete volume (Vol. III 25 


1948 complete volume (Vol. IX) 25. 2) 1941 complete volume (Vol. II 25 
1947 complete volume (Vol. VIII) 25 1940 complete volume (Vol. I 5 


“20 UO 
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LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER 
Set of Fourteen Complete Volumes, 
PLUS 1954 SUBSCRIPTION 
THEATRE ARTS, Box No. 54-3 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y, 


Please enter my order for the NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS as chy 
in box. I understand that the 1954 subscription will bring me, weekly, the theatre rev 
from New York's seven leading newspapers from January |. 1954 to December 31, 1954 


beautiful red cover is also to be furnished me for preserving these reviews permanently 


Enclosed please find (1) check () money order for $ 


| Name 


| 
| 


Organization 
Address 


City Zone 
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A few of the many 
COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
now using 
NEW YORK THEATRE 
CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
for a record of the theatre 


| Adams State College 
Adelphi College 

| Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Allegheny College 
Alma College 
American Internat. Coll. 
Arkansas A, & M, College 
Asbury College 
Augustana College, Illinois 
Austin Peay State College 
Beaver College 
Black Hills Teachers College 
Bowdoin College 
Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
Carroll College, Wisc. 
Central Michigan College 
Central Wash. Coll. of Ed 
Clemson College 
Coalinga College 
Colby Junior College 
Colorado A. & M. College 
Colo, St. Coll. Ed., Greeley 
Dartmouth College 
El Camino College 

“Elmhurst College 
Elmira College 
Florida Southern College 
Franklin College 
Hiram College 
Hofstra College 

| Howard College 
Hunter College 
Kansas State College 
Lafayette College 
Lake Forest College 
Long Beach State College 
MacMurray College 
Marshall College 
Mary Washington College 
Michigan State College 
Middlebury College 
Montana State College 
Moravian Coll. & Theo. Sem. 
Morehead State College 
Morgan State College 
Nebr. St. Tch. Coll., Kearney 
N. J. Coll. for Women 
N. J. Teach. Coll., Montclair 
New Mex. Coll. of A. and M, A. 
N. Y. St. Teach., Albany 
N. Y. St. Teach., Buffalo 
No. Ill. Teach. College 
No. Texas State College 
Ohio Central State College 
Oklahoma A, & M. College 
Oregon State Coll., Corvallis 
Palomar College 
Peabody College 
Penn. College a Women 
Penn State College 
Penn St. Tch. Coll., Ind., Pa. 
Ripon College 
Roosevelt College 
Rosary College 
St. Mary of the Springs, Ohio 
St. Mary's Coll., Indiana 
St. Michael's College, Vt. 
St. Thomas Coll., St. Paul 
San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Scarritt College 
Skidmore College 
Smith College 
Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 
State College of Wash. 
Stephens College 
Stephen F. Austin St. Coll. 
Sweet Briar College 
Talladega College 
Texas Western College 
Tex, State Coll. for Women 
Tufts College 
Utah State Agr. College 
Waynesburg College 
Wellesley College 
Western Michigan College 
West. State Coll. of Colorado 
Whittier College 
Williams College 
Wittenberg College 
Wooster College 
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DEAR SIR 
I want to thank you very much per- 
sonally, and in the name of the City 
Center for all your kindness to us in the 
November issue of Theatre Arts It 
means a great deal to us in our Tenth 
Anniversary and will draw the attention 
of many people who would not otherwise 
be aware of our existence 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 
Managing Director 
The City Center of Musi 
and Drama, Inc 


Please! Stop having photographs of 


actors in scenes from plays against 
white paper “sets.” This is extremely 
disconcerting and doesn't give one 





much of an idea as to what a play looks 





like. . Here's hoping for a better look- 
ing format in °54 with more good scenes 


from the new plays and musicals 







OSCAR F. MILLER, JR 
Quincy, Illinois 


In reference to the awe-inspiring pi 





ture of Joan Diener in “Offstage” [Jan- 








uars Miss Diener need not worry 


about singing or non-singing roles (or, 









for that matter, about proving she can 
stop the show If you'll pardon my 
boyish enthusiasm, let’s have more pic 
tures like that one 
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ABE. POLSKY 
Venice, California 
I'm sorry Mr. Spelvin feels so strongly 
about us out here in Chicago. Why 


doesn’t he pay us a visit and really get 







to know Chicagoans? It wouldn't cost 


him a cent either, because he could stay 










at our zoo in Lincoln Park 











DON TOUCHTON 
Chicago, Illinois 
Your current reviews are much more 
palatable than the customary inimical 
newspaper criticism. It's nice to learn a 
play is worth seeing even if it isn’t a 


sellout The writers of those reviews 





are to be congratulated 








T. G. VEALE 








Altoona, Pennsylvania 

lo give a factual report about the 

plays along with an evaluation of them 
is, I think, an intelligent manner of 


presentation such accounts will be 








most helpful to anyone who may wish 
to turn to the magazine as a source book 
for such pertinent facts It seems to 
me that your ¢ ritic 8 are ke enly appret la- 


tive of the possibilities of the modern 





theatre and open-minded in recognizing 


merits within a desirable diversity that 








keeps the theatre a living art 
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New York, New York 
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Betsy von Furstenberg, who plays the not-so-dumb fhancée of Franchot 
Tone in Edward Chodorov’s hit comedy about a psychoanalyst’s own 
domestic tempest, Oh, Men! Oh, Women! A review and additional 
picture of the show are also contained in this issue. Photograph by 


Roderick MacArthur 


George Spelvin 


Broadway (reviews of Broadway produc tions 


Special Section 


Departments 


EpiroriaAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19,N Y 


















Boys Will Be Boys by Mary Chase 
Bernardine by Mary Chase 


Tale of Two Cities Jealousy, Illinois and Underground, 


New York 



























Sarovan Speaks Up by William Saroyan 
The Stage Reclaims Its Own 





Theatre in Japan 

East Meets West by Paul Green 

Backstage at the Kabuki by Faubion Bowers 

Kabuki Is a Must for America by James A. Michener 

Art for Actor's Sake 

The Aesthetics of Japanese Theatre by Sir George Sansom 

Where the Silver Screen Has Turned to Gold by Donald Richie 


Mementos, Made in Japan by Helen Traubel, Mischa Elman, Leo 
Sirota 










The section of this twsue devoted to Theatre in Japan was pro 


duced by the editorial department with the assistance of Beate 
Gordon. Art and layout produced by Natalie Costigan Worthington 












Calendar 
Theatre on the Dise by Sigmund Spaeth 
Theatre Arcs Gallery 


















Circutation Orrice: 2088S La Salle St, Chicago 4, Ill 








PuBLicaTion Orrick: 1421 BF Main St, Saint Charles, I 


Based on the play Green Grow 
the Lilacs’ by LYNN RIGGS 


Production Directed by 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dences by AGNES de MILLE 
Originally Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 
Production Reproduced by Jerome Whyte 


JEANNE WEBB 


BAL TILTON 


in The Pulitizer Prize 
and N. Y. Critics’ Award 
Musical Play 


BENNY, DOROTHY, ALAN 
BAKER FRANKLIN” BAXTER 


“ENCHANTED" —TriMES, NEWS, HERALD TRIBUNE 


MAURICE EVANS 
in ersoccotion with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 


DAVID JOHN 
pa pesos 


tae, a 
oho a faust vt FO” 


A New re boy 
JOHN PATRICK 


(4 tepted trom the Nove! by Vern Snedert 


th 
PAUL | LARRY 
FORD ~=s-« GATES * 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Dvected by ROBERT LEWIS 


Evgs. 8:40—Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80-1.80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.. 


WILLIAM 
HANSEN 


$6.00-1.80. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:40—$3.60-1.20. (Tax Incl.) | 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th 51. W. of Sth Ave. 


“"GAYER THAN A 
DAYDREAM.”’ 
Walter Binchell 
“ORIGINAL and FUNNY." 
dikinson, N.Y. Times 


(COURTNEY Sune -~ p Seeseee WIGERt 


TOM EWELL 


the seven 
year itch’... 


VANESSA BROWN 


tment” comme ® teed 
Directed by JOHN GERSTAD 


Men, thee Theres. Eves, $4.80 to 1.20. Fri o Set tvgs. 
$6 te 1.20. Mots. Wed. & Set, $3.60 to 1.20. (Tea Incl) 
Pleere enclose stomped. sell eddressed envelope 


FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street, New York 36 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Can-Can-—-Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's, fea- 
turing Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer 
Verdon 

Comedy in Music Golden. W 45th 
comedian Victor Borge in 
songs and sketches 

His and Hers 48th Sx 
way. Michael and Fay 
a lady playwright 
who find they have 
same play. With 
Preston 

In the Summer House Playhouse, W. 48th. Jane 
Bowles’s drama about two widows, each with 
a problem daughter. With Judith Anderson and 
Mildred Dunnock 

John Murray Anderson's Almanac Imperial, W 
45th. A fast-moving revue made irresistible by 
the presence of British zany Hermione Gingold 
abetted by comedian Billy DeWolfe 

Kind Sir—Alvin, W. 52nd. Comedy 
Krasna about an actress and 
ment official; with Mary 
Boyer in the leading roles 

Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play, with 
music from Borodin. With Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 


Mademoiselle Colombe Longacre, W. 48th. Jean 
Anouilh’s comedy about a colorful older actress 
and her influence upon her family. With Julie 
Harris and Edna Best 

Me and Juiict 
Hammerstein's 
with Isabel 
Walston 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov's comedy about a psychoana- 
lyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an un- 
suspecting patient; with Franchot Tone, Gig 
Young, Betsy von Furstenberg 

Ondine—46th St. Maurice Valency’s adaptation 
of a fantasy by Jean Giraudoux, based on the 
fable of a water nymph who falls in love with 
a human. With Audrey Hepburn and Mel 
Ferrer 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
prize-wianing play about a young vagrant’s in 
fluence on a group of women in a small Kansas 
town; with Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule 

Sabrina Fair National, W. 41st. Margaret Sul 
lavan plays a chaufleur’s daughter with three 
socially prominent suitors. By Samuel J. Tay 
lor; with Joseph Cotten 


Gwen 


Pianist- 
a one-man show of 


Theatre, t 
Kanin's comedy about 
and her divorced husband 
independently written the 
Celeste Robert 


of Broad 


liolm and 


by Norman 
a State Depart 
Martin and Charles 


Majestic, W. 44th. Rodgers and 
musical about backstage life 
Bigley Joan MeCracken, Ray 


“MOST OUTRAGEOUSLY OUTRIGHT FUN 
OF THE SEASON” —wewes, saTuRDAY REVIEW 
CHERYL CRAWFORD 

in exroccovien with Anderson Lawler: presents 


FRANCHOT ee. 


@ COMEDY by EDWARD CHODOROY 
GIG YOUNG » BETSY von FURSTENBERG 


HENRY MILLERS Thee., 124 W. 43 St. BR 9-3970 
Evenings ot 8:40. Motinees Thurs. & Set. ot 2:40 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
~—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A HOWLING HIT.” 
~—Hawkins, Wor. Tele. & Sun 


MAX GORDON prevenrs 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
The SOLID <GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD TEICHMANN ond GLORGE $ KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


seged by GEORGE S RAUTMAN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU JULY 3rd 
Mon. thru Thurs. Eves. $4.80-1.80; Fri. & Sar 
Eves. $6-1.80; Wed. Mot. $3.60-1.20; Sot. 
Mat. $4.20-1.20. Tax Included 
BELASCO Thea., 445t.£. of Bway. JU 6-7950 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
eeeeveeeevpeseeeee @ 


Tea and Sympathy—-Barrymore, W. 47th 
Anderson's perceptive drama 
student accused of 
England boys’ school 
Erickson, John Kerr 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial -Plymouth, W 
45th. Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and Lioyd 
Nolan in Herman Wouk’'s dramatization of the 
trial incident in his novel The Caine Mutiny. 

The Confidential Clerk —Morosco, W. 45th. T. S 
Eliot's verse comedy about a mix-up in family 
relationships. With Claude Rains, Ina Claire 
Joan Greenwood 

The Fifth Season Cort, W. 48th 
the woes of the garment industry; 
nasha Skulnik as master of the revels 
Whorf as straight man 

the Girl in Pink Tights 
Broadway. A musical comedy about an 1867 
French ballet company’s premiere ballerina 
Renée Jeanmaire who has a romance with 
an American matinee idol. Music by Sigmund 
Romberg 

the Immoralist 
cal drama 


Robert 
about a sensitive 
homosexuality in a New 
with Deborah Kerr, Leil 


Farce about 
with Me 
Ric hard 


Mark Hellinger, 1655 


Royale, W. 45th. A_ psychologi- 
adapted by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz from André Gide’s semi-autobiographical 
novel. With Geraldine Page and Louis Jourdan 
The King and I--St. James, W. 44th. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein's musical version of Anna 
and the King of Siam; with Yul Brynner and 
Constance Carpenter 
The Prescott Proposals 
Katharine Cornell as a lady delegate to the 
U_N. in a political comedy by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse; with Lorne Greene and 
Felix Aylmer 


Broadhurst, W. 44th 


“FUNNIEST REVUE IN A LONG 
TIME.”" —Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


sh HERMIONE BILLY 
\GINGOLD * DE WOLFE 


| JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON’S 


‘ ALMANAC 


THE SMASH MUSICAL 
HARRY ORSON NANCI 
BELAFONTE ° BEAN * CROMPTON 


IMPERIAL THEATRE, 251 W. 45th St. 
Evgs. $7.20 to 2.40. Wed 

Mats. $3.60 to 1.20. Sot. 

Mats. $4.20 to 1.80 

Tax Included. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


“A DELIGHTFUL EVENING.”—Ed Sullivan 
JOSHUA LOGAN presents 


MARY CHARLES 
MARTIN * BOYER 


‘Kind Sir’ 


A New Comedy 


Dorothy  Margalo Frank Robert 

STICKNEY * GILLMORE - CONROY - ROSS 
ALVIN THEA., 250 W. 52 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

Eves. inci. Sun., 6:40—No Perfs. Mon. 


GEORGE KONDOIMF presents 


MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULMIK WHORE 
i 'TAE CP SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Irresistible fun! A hit 


filled with laughs!” 
—Coleman, Mirror 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 
$4.80, 4.20. 3.60, 3., 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat 
& Sun. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 
1.80 1.20 (Incl. 
tax) 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'way 
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The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker— Coronet. W 
4%h. Burgess Meredith as % not-so-Victorian 
father and Martha Scott as the mother of 
eight, in Liam O'Brien's comedy. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Tom Ewell and 
Vanessa Brown 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Belasco, W. 44th 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner 

The Teahouse of the August Moon Martin Beck 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the delightfully winning —- of Oki- 
nawa; with David Wayne, John Forsythe, Paul 
Ford 

The Winner Elmer Rice's comedy about the 
complications that arise when a working girl 
inherits a surprise legacy. With Joan Tetzel 

Wonderful Town Winter ‘Garden, 1634 B'way 
Rosalind Russell is the singing and dancing 
star of the sprightly musical version of My 
Sister Eileen; with Eaith Adams and George 
Gaynes 


Openings 


March 1—(week of) The Burning Glass. Charles 
Morgan’s drama about a scientist who holds in 
his wer a secret that can destroy the world 
With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Maria Riva, 
Walter Matthau 

March 25—By the Beautiful Sea. Shirley Booth 
stars in this musical comedy set in Coney Island 
at the beginning of the century. Book by Her- 
bert and Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur 
Schwartz. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 

Anniversary Waltz—opens New Haven 
March 3; Boston, March 8; Philadelphia 
March 22. A new comedy by Jerome ¢ a ne 
and Joseph Fields, starring Kitty Carlisle and 
Macdonald Carey. 


Shows on Tour 


Harvey—St. Louis, March 1-6 
fantasy with Frank Fay. 

~~ y and Bess--Chicago, Civic Opera House, 

March 1-20. Spectacular production of Gersh- 

win’s folk opera, with Cab Calloway 

The Seven Year Itch Chicago, Erlanger, indeti- 
nite run. George Axelrod’s Broadway comedy 
with Eddie Bracken 


Shubert, 


Mary Chase's 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


, 3.00, 2.40. Wed. Mats, 
, 1.80. Set. Mots. $4.80, 

40, 1.80. (Tox Included). 
W. of Bway. Ci 6-5990 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


Fer Interviews Write er Phone CH 92-9454 
725 Sixth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
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4 WEEKS ONLY! BEG. FEB. 18 


MAIL ORDERS NOW 


pirect From TOKYO 
S. H U RO K wilh THE COOPERATION OF 


H.1. PRINCE TAKAMATSU ne ine 
JAPANESE MINISTRY of FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
presents tor the FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


THE AZUMA 


Rabuwhki 


DANCERS 
and MUSICIANS 


TWO DIFFERENT PROGRAMS 
OPENING PROGRAM THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18 thru 
SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 7 + SECOND PROGRAM TUES 
DAY EVENING, MARCH 9 thru SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 21 


Opening Night: $6.00, 4.80, 4.20, 3.00, 
2.40, 1.80. Eves. thereafter incl. Sun.: 
$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Mats. 
Sat. & Sun.: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 
1.20. Tax Incl. No Monday Perfs. Special 
Mat. Mon., Feb. 22 (Wash. Birthday). No 
Perfs. Mon. & Tues. Eves., Feb. 22 & 23. 
Enclose stamped seif addressed envelope. 


CENTURY THEA., 7th Ave. & 59th St. 


“raat PICNCam: 


by WILLIAM INGE 


RALPH MEEKER JANICE RULE 
ond PEGGY CONKLIN 
Stoged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Evgs. 8:30. Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80, 1.80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: 


$6.7 1.80. Mats, Thurs. & Sot. 2:30. $3.60,- 1.20. Tax Incl. 
: MUSIC BOX 239 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 


BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


is the only New York Acting 
Repertory School 
THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 


than any other school in the country 


306 West 81 S#., N.Y., 24 N.Y. 
TR 3-0870 


Private coaching plus experience 
developes the actor most. 





MUSICAL “EQUITY” THEATRE 
WILL HAVE APPRENTICE OPENINGS 
1954 SUMMER SEASON s<."ou° 


Sep?. 

A professional summer theatre 
will accept a limited number of 
talented apprentices. Peopie who 
have experience in lighting, build- 
ing scenery, props, singing, or 
dancing. No fee. Room and credit 
toward equity card are given. For 
information write Earl Redding, 
8 Stuyvesant Oval, Apt. 11 D, New 
York City, N.Y. 





, 
Times 


“A BEGUILING COMEDY —ATKINSON, V.} 


The Playwrights’ 
Company presents 


. 


SULLAVAN COTTEN 


in SAMUEL TAYLOR'S Romantic Comedy 


Sabrina fair 


CATHLEEN JOHN LUELLA RUSSELL 
NESBITT CROMWELL GEAR COLLINS 
SCOTT McKAY + ROBERT DUKE 


Directed by H. C. POTTER 
NATIONAL Theatre, 4ist St. W. of Broadwa 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinee WED. and SAT. 2: 


“A TRIUMPH” 


N.Y. World-Tele. & Sun 


The Playwrights’ Company 
in association with 
Mary K. Frank present 


DEBORAH K 
in ELIA KAZAN's production of 


Tea and Sympa 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with 
JOHN KERR 
LEIF ERICKSON 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:30 


“WONDERFUL” 


CRITICS UNANIMOUS et 


ROSALIND ef 
RUSSELL 


IN THE PRIZE-WINNING MUSICAL 


‘WONDERFUL 


WINTER GARDEN, B'way & 50 St 
Evgs. $7.20 te 2.40. ! 
Mats. Wed. & Set. $4.20 to 1.80. 


WANT TO HEAR OPERA UNDER THE 
STARS IN ROME? .. . CHAT 
BACKSTAGE WITH CELEBRATED 
ARTISTS IM SALSBURG? . . 
ATTEND A WORLD PREMIER 
AT EDINBURGH? 


Led by Noted 
International 
Theatre 


50 DAYS! 

21 CITIES! 

8 COUNTRIES! 
T FESTIVALS! 


arrange now te jola... 
APPLY TO 
Air Travel inc., 


490 Lexingtes Ave., M. Y. C. 


Expert! 


GALA 
EUROPEAN 
FESTIVAL 

TOUR 


MU. 5-0616 











GOODMAN 


EMORIAL 
EATRE 


PhD. 
Heod of the 
MARY AGHES DOYLE 
Assiston Heod 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Company experience 
A & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goooman memorial Theatre, Chicego3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGH 


LONDON’ . 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 


torially resentec 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 





Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
rk 13, NLY., U.S.A 





DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EUGENE, OREGON 
EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 1954 
June 21 to August 13 
“Formal Study amid Scenic Splendor” 


COMPLETE Drama 
PROGRAM OF Radio 
UNDERGRADUATE Broadcastin 
and GRADUATE Public Spee ing 
COURSES Speech a 
B.A., B.S.. M.A.. M.S., Degrees 
Special and General Teaching Credentials 


For Further Information or Catalog Write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Cragee | ate System of Higher poeetee 
sw. im Room F, 
. Oregon 
Authorized ~ sree ee Board of Higher 
Educetion 


Hs 


Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


39th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


© STAGE ® TELEVISION 
® SCREEN ® RADIO 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


ENROLL NOW 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking. Poise. Day 
& Eve Also Teen Roe & Children's Dept. Cat. T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Roadio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Tel. CO 5-0926 


500,000 PASSENGERS 


OVER ON 


ie 
cHicaco 24 ° DALLAS 56 


aw 


ON peru 


Herth Americar aur Ce 


o NEWARK Mt! 2.4433 
726 Breed 
et Reymen 


: ABLE S 
£ BILLION PASSENGER MILES OF DEPEND 


ach Systems, Hae 43 


yn of 8- 
et 
ison Street 


NFIDENCE in 


ERVICE 


[JUdson 
6-2100- 


TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY 


7 


|44 


\RNER 41 


A 


lime Out for Ginger Chicago, Harris Theatre 
indefinite run. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alex 
ander’s situation comedy 

Wish You Were Here Chicago, Shubert, indefi- 
nite run 

My 3 Angels Washington, D. ( Shubert 
March 5-19. Walter Slezak stars in Sam and 
Bella Spewack’s adaptation of a French 


comedy 
Dial ““M”’ for Murder Philadelphia, Walnut 


Street Theatre, March 1-13; Baltimore, Ford's 
Theatre, March 15-20; Pittsburgh, Nixon 
March 22-27; Cincinnati, Cox Theatre, March 
29-April 3. Frederick Knott's melodrama about 
an ex-tennis champion with murderous inclina- 
tions ; Maurice Evans is starred 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Actors Mobile Theatre--430 6th Ave. The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot by Jean Giraudoux. Monday 
through Thursday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons, through the middle of March. 

Bown Adams Studio -306 W. 81st St. Saturdays 
Four original one-act plays dealing with the 
theatre: Rats at the Temple, Back of the Soul, 
The Ladies Create, The Real Talent. 

The Artists Theatre -Amato Opera Theatre, 159 
Bleecker St. Escurial by Michel da G helderode 
The House at Falling Hanging by Frank 
O’Hara, and a new play by Kenneth Koch 
Mar. 2-4. Admission by membership only. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Arnold Perl's 
three one-act plays based on Sholom Aleichem 
and Isaac Peretz short stories. With Morris 
Carnovsky and Howard Da Silva 

Brooklyn Academy of Music——30 Lafayette Ave 
Agnes Moorehead in an evening of drama, di 
rected by Charles Laughton, Mar. 13; Llords 
Puppets in a revue for adults, Mar. 19; Labur- 
num Grove by J]. B. Priestley, the Institute 


Players, Mar. 30 
Columbia University 420 W. 117th St. The 


Conscious Lovers by Sir Richard Steele. Co- 
lumbia Theatre Associates, Mar. 17-20. 

Current Stages -1129 6th Ave. Moss Hart's Broad 
way play of last season, The Climate of Eden, 
indefinite run 

Equity Community Theatre DeWitt Clinton 
“Nigh School, 100 W. Mosholu Pkwy., Bronx 
The Hasty Heart by ae Patrick, Mar. 12-13 
Kiss Me, Kate, Mar. 26-2 


KUENG RECORDERS 


Fine Imported Instruments 
Made in Switzeriand 
EASY TO PLAY 
Family groups play 
this woodwind. We 
have the finest 
instruments So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Soprani 
no in Baroque fin- 
gering. Prices from 
$7.50. Student so- 
prano from $3.75. 
The largest Re 
corder Musie Cata- 
log. some record. 

ings. 
Send for Catalog 34 


Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 
50th Anniversary Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greatest 
success. 

Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrolment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its gradu- 
ates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 


Write for catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





Equity Community Theatre —Bryant High School 
tth St. and 3ist Ave., Long Island City. The 
Corn Is Green by Emlyn Williams, Mar. 5-6; 
The Hasty Heart, Mar. 19-20 

Everyman’s Theatre—The Labor Temple, 242 F 
I4th St. The Girl from Samos by Ida Ehrlich 
a new play based on Menander’s fragmentary 
material. Mar. 8-10, 13. 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—i41 W. 13th St. The 
Emperor's Clothes, George Tabori’s Broadway 
slay of last season. Indefinite run 

John Hall Memorial-342 E. 63rd St. Beatrice 
Kluenter presents Herod and Mariamne by 
Friedrich Hebbel, as part of International 
Theatre Month. Mar. 15-19 

Green Room Studio —145 Bleecker St. Miss Julia 
by Strindberg, Thursday through Sunday eve- 
nings, through Mar. 

Shakespeare Guild Festival 
451 EB. 74th St. Repertory of Shakespearean 
plays 

Theatre DeLys -121 Christopher St. The Three- 
Penny Opera by Kurt Weill, with Lotte Lenya, 
Jo Sullivan, Leon Lishner, Scott Merrill. Mar 
2, through Mar. 

Theodore—Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th 
St. The “‘sinister and disconcerting’ one-man 
show. Saturdays. 


PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 
(Where the untalented are rejected) 


LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING* 


In Stock At The Famous 


REGINALD GOODE 
ALL-AMATEUR 


SUMMER THEATRE 


CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


Two Hours from Broadway—2ist Season 
Enrollment strictly limited to ten. Four lead- 
ing players (scholarships). Six apprentices 
Write a personal letter with height, weight, 
age, and snapshot to 


REGINALD GOODE 


SALT POINT, N. Y. 
* Registered 1931 


Jan Hus Auditorium, 


Mljpuveds VES # 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Stage © Screen ® Radio 
Dance ® Music ® Vocal 
Full-Time ® Part-Time ® Class 
® Private 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by 
Film and Stage Agents and Producers 


Enrollments 
Now Being Accepted 
Write for Details 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFOKNIA 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Robert Anderson 


THE LITTLE HUT 
adapt. Nancy Mitford 
THE FIFTH SEASON 
Sylvia Regan 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATRE: 1951-53 
BALLET ANNUAL 1954 
ed. Arnold Haskell 
DRAMATIC: HERITAGE 
Paul Green 2.50 
VAUDEVILLE 


Joe Laurie 


48 W. 52nd St., 


(essays) 


5.00 


New York 19, N. Y. 


MARCH 754 





'Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, 
summer session. NEW—a completely up-to- 
date and professionally equipped television 
Production studio providing outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. Broadcasting, 
radio and television pro- 
duction. fessional acting, directing, play- 
—- scene and costume design. Students 
play efore metropolitan audiences in well- 
equipped theatre and broadcast from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Write Admissions Secretary for catalog 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


yer age writing: 
ro 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL s% STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 

Radio—TV 

Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


FOR 
THE 


Stage——Screen 





SUUVUUUEUUUAUONLOUUUAUOUAEOUENDEAUGAONNENOENDANONNGANOEAOONOONUAAUEAUEL ONO ONgHe 


Gateway to a Theatre Career 


Kennebunkport (Maine) 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


22nd Season—i954 


NOW ACCEPTING APPRENTICES 
@ Acting roles in Equity Star productions 
@ Latest release Broadway plays. Musicals 
@ June 28—August 28 
@ Maine's Finest sea-coast resort 


Write: 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


STUAUUUUAUOUEUUUELDUEDOAEAUOEEE OEE E ADEE UE 


NOW j ee, 


ENJOY ead Wer 


FAMOUS SAUCES) 2/7 Home! 
st / wv 

A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN FOOD 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to makel 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 
FROM ONE 

AND THE SAME CAN. 
* Cream Sauce 

© Cheese Sauce 

* Mustard Sauce 

* Newburg Sauce 
* Mornay Sauce 

¢ Curry 

¢ a la King Sauce 
© Supreme Souce 
© Horseradish Sauce 
© Paprika Sauce 


EUCENIE 
LEONTOVICH 


Star of Stage - Screen - Radio - TV 


ASK FOR IT 
AT YOUR GROCER’S! 


Recently co-starred with 


CHARLES LAUGHTON 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 


965 N. LaCienega, Les Angeles, Calif 
Crestview |-3697 


Monday—Wednesday—Friday 


Write for information 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
13TH — 1954— SEASON 
Founder—TED SHAWN—Director 
FACULTY 


PEARL LANG 
Modern Dance 


MARGARET CRASKE 


Ballet 


Spanish Dance 


RAM GOPAL 
Hindu Dance 


ANGEL CANSINO 


TED SHAWN 


Fundamentals 


ANN HUTCHINSON 
Notation 


CAROL LYNN 
Visual Aids 


JOHN CHRISTIAN 
Stegecraft 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow, through Springfield 


College 
Undergraduate Course—8 weeks; 


Graduate Course—é weeks: 


both beginning Monday, July Sth. 1954 


For catalog and application blank, write: The Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





Charles Boyer and host John C. Brune 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Werd Morehouse— orld Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List 
sizzling steaks’ 
Danton Walker— 


Buno's Pen & Pencil 
New York Daily News 


‘Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil 
Dorothy Kilgallen—Veu 


York Journal American 


Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
Hy Gardner— New York Herald Tribune 


Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil 


Mike O'Shea—TW Guide 


LUNCH 
MU. 2-8660 


DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
205 Bost 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing — Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


1Stt Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


ATEWAy, 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


8 Week Summer Session 


ACTING—SPEECH 
DANCE—PUBLIC STAGE 
APPEARANCE—RADIO 
TELEVISION 
Swimming—Recreation 


ideal Livin 
Accommodations 


GATEWAY 


Bellport, W. Y. 
BEliport 71-0290 


Children's Programs 


Brovklyn Academy of Music 40 Lafayette Ave 
Matinee for Moppets, Mar. 6; Clare Tree Ma- 
yor Children's Theatre presents Alice in Won- 
derland, Mar. 20 

YM-YWHA, Theresa L.. Kaulman Auditorium 
W2nd St. and Lexington Ave. [he Merry-Go 
Rounders, an adult company performing story- 
ballets, present The Emperor's New Clothes, 
Fight in the Forest, Austrian Peasant Wedding, 
Dance Charades. Doris Humphrey, Artistic 
Director. Mar. 14, 1:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m 


Dance 

Brooklyn Academy of Music 30 Lafayette Ave 
Dance Dramas of Japan, India and Korea, fea 
turing Sahomi Tachibana, Mar. 10; Katherine 
Litz and company, Mar. 17; Agnes de Mille 
Dance Theatre, Mar. 23 

New York City Ballet--New York City Center 
131 W. 55th St. Standard repertory and new 
works by George Balanchine, including The 
Nutcracker (complete version), and Opus 34, 
and two new Pallets by Jerome Robbins 


Through Mar, 21 
Films 


Cinema 16 Central Needle Trades Auditorium 
225 W. 24th St. The Abbey Theatre's Juno and 
the Paycock, Mar. 17 

Opera 

Amato Opera Theatre 
Mar. 5 


159 Bleecker St 
running three weekends 


Faust, 


Your dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 * Double from $7 
: All Rooms With Bath 


HOTEL 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

molortty of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

io 7! Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henle and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


>2R oO OK S 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


22nd Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
1954 


Summer Short Course in Painting 
dune 21st to July ard 
Course in Singing 
duly 2nd to August 7th 
Main Summer Session 
duly Sth to August 14th 
Autumn Short Course in Painting 
Aug. 16th to Sept. 1ith 
including: 
Painting — Music: Piano, Choral, Strings — Drama 
- Short Stery — Playwriting —Radie Writing — 
Ballet — Weaving — Leathercraft — Ceramics—in- 
terior Deceration — Oral French and Photeg- 


raphy 
Fer ealender write: 


Directer, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta 


the Greater New York Opera Corporation (Car 
negie Hall, 154 W. 57th St. Norma, Mar 7 
At the Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Phwy il 
Iravatore, Mar 20 


Playwriting Contests 

First annual playwriting contest of the Wilming- 
ton Drama League — professionally un 
produced, full-length plays (no musicals 
Award 100. For further details, write to 
Walter G. Yedlin, Wilmington Drama League 
P. O. Box 504, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Schedules for May must be received by the 12th 
of March 


Arizona 

Tucson University of 
Dr. Lao, Mar. 5-11 
Girl, March 


Arkansas 
Fayetteville 
Calls, Mar 


California 

Berkeley——University of California. The Sea Gull, 
Mar. 11-13, 18-20 

Los Angeles—-University of Southern California 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, an English ver- 
sion of the opera by Otto Nicolai, based on 
Shakespeare's play. March. 

Porterville The Barn Theatre. Mister Roberts, 
March 5 

San Francisco ‘The Playhouse Repertory Com- 
pany. The Affairs of Anatol, Mar. 5-7, 12-14; 
George Dandin by Moliere Mar 19-21, 26-28 

lulare- Tulare Playhouse. The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, Mar. 19 


District of Columbia 

Catholic University—Murder in the Cathedral, 
Mar. 19-Apr. 3 

theatre Lobby—Blood Wedding by Garcia Lorca 
beginning Mar. 18 


Florida 

Coral Gables 
written, 
26-27 

Sarasota—-The Palm Tree 
the Moon, Mar. 2-6; The Rose Tattoo, Mar. 9- 
13; The Male Animal, Mar. 16-20, 23-27; 
K.G., a new play, Mar. 30-31 

West Palm Beach -Norton Gallery Players. Gigi, 
Mar. 17-20, 24-27 


IMlinois 
Chicago 
dren S 


Arizona: The Circus of 
Little theatre: Bloomer 


University Theatre. An 


Inspector 
19-27 


Miami. Student- 
acted one-act plays, Mar 


Playhouse. Dark of 


University of 
directed 


The Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chil- 
Theatre. Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 


to Mar. 14; Rip Van Winkle, Mar. 21-May 22 


NISSWA 
SUMMER THEATRE 
Nisswa, Minnesota 


North Central Resort Area, 145 miles 
north of the Twin Cities 


SECOND GALA SEASON 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 29 


Limited number of apprentices 
accepted 
SHIRLEY K. RICHARDSON, PRODUCER 
for details write to winter address: 


5745 LINDELL BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 


86.8 8.8 8.88 8 Gisiar, 


: DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


3 NEW PLAYS 
Widely Released 


For Nonprofessional Production 
THE CRUCIBLE 
THE SHRIKE 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
Send for Free Cetaleg 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 
76 8 B)e8) 8) a) By 


M 2.8 
at ‘ toa ok vate 
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“A Demonstration Offer- now fast running out [see below)” 


THE BOOK IS SHOWN 
GREATLY REDUCED 


ACTUAL SIZE IS 12"x 9"x 3” 


newt Pree: $3455 OO 


INCLUDING NEW 1953 SUPPLEMENT 
2200 PAGES * THUMB INDEXED 


The equal, in total contents, of a 
whole shelf of standard reference works 


Compiled at Columbia University and publisbed by Columbia University Press 


THs extraordinary opportunity is simply 
a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details: 


*% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (alwaws 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘Send me nothing.”’ 


*® YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. I: will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 
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library volume — over and above Tue 
CotumBiA ENcyctopepia. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what yn 
im any consumer co-operative. A fixed per 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
vear, the volumes thus given away will have 
an average retail value of around $6.00 each 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member 


*% GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less for them. (A small charge 
is added to cover mailing expenses.) You 
will share in the Club's Book-Dividend 
plan. And, not least, you will actually get 
and read the particular new books you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 
quently do fail to read 


ee IF YOU JOIN THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
NOW AND BUY AT LEAST 


[SIX BOOKS | DURING THE 


NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


| THIS SPECIAL EDITION was printed 
2 for the purpose explained below—by 
arrangement with Columbia University 
Press, and not many copies are left. Another 
special edition is unlikely at this time, but 
even if there is one, it will take from four to 
six months to acquire the paper and to print 
and bind an edition of this huge volume 
Consequently, to those who are interested, we 
suggest that immediate action is advisable. If 
the edition is exhausted before your order is 
received, you will be notified and may then 
cancel if you please 





| sEGIN Your MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 0 TOO LATE THE PHALAROPEK 
by Winston Charehi by Alan Paton $3.50 
rice (to membera only) 84.04 ieciienad . 
THE rimitr o ANNAPURNA 
ae ¢ “ by Maurice Herzo 
Pri t Le only) 63.9 Price (t embers onty) 04.9 


THE OLD M THE SILVER CHALICE 

t Prnest Hemi apectal de taxe edition 
THE SILENT WORLD by T. Be 

by Capt. J Constean with r t embers ontu 

Frédérte Dumas 

Price t we hers ss (HARLE 
THE CAINE MUTINY ume 
by Herman Wouk $2.95 ' 


| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, In« 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. ¥ 


Please enroll me as a member of the Box 
THE COLUMBIA PN¢ 
with the purchase of 

rchase at least 
during the f 
with every « 
and Special Me 
Rook. Dividend 
' embereht 

the Club. After my 

nmiy four such books in any twel 

nbership 


IT am to receive 


distributed 
after buying 


(Please Print Piainiy) 
Address 
Postal Zone No 
City (if any State 
Book prices are slightly higher tn Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian 
members without any extra charge for duty, through Rook of the Month 
Clab (Canada) Lid 








tTrade-Mark Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. and im Canada 





ALLET 
rHe BALL 


ANNUS 


The Theatre at ts Best! 


IN A PERMANENT RECORD FORM 


THEATRE WORLD 


ANNUAL #4 
June 1952 — May 1953 
Written and compiled by FRANCES STEPHENS 


This vivid pictorial review contains a complete record 

of all important productions of last year’s theatre season 

in London. The Coronation productions, the Old Vic season, 
John Gielgud in his Shakespeare repertory, the Lunts in 
Noel Coward's Quadrille, the arrival of Guys and Dolls— 
these are but a few of the events recorded in this fascinating 
book! Lavishly illustrated $3.75 


THE BALLET ANNUAL 1954 
Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


Relive one of the ballet’s most brilliant and exciting years 

in the star-studded pages of the Ballet Annual! Here, in 
dozens of superb photographs, you will see the full splendor 
of the Coronation season, intimate close-ups of the leading 
stars of Sadler's Wells and the Ballet Theatre, and read 
articles and reports from leading critics all over the world. 
Lavishly illustrated $4.50 


DANCERS OF TODAY 


A new series on leading stars of the ballet 


No. 3. Violetta Elvin 


32 stunning pages of photographs show Violetta Elvin, fa- 
mous star of the Sadler's Wells, in her leading roles. With 
notes by Hugh Fisher. $1.50 


No. 4. The Festival Ballet 


An illustrated record of this famous London company, in- 
cluding splendid photographs of such dancers as Markova, 
Dolin, Toumanova, Shearer, and Danilova. Notes by Hugh 
Fisher. $1.50 


THE ART OF BALLET 


New and revised edition 
by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


Students, teachers and audiences alike will be delighted with 
this newly revised edition of Audrey Williamson’s compre- 
hensive guide to the ballet. Here is a useful and fascinating 
discussion of techniques and styles in both the classical and 
modern ballet, together with descriptions of the greatest 
dancers and choreographers. 37 pages of illustrations. $3.50 


Ask at your bookstore or 


MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON FOR FREE 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


(C) Theetre World Annvel 
204-$3.75 


C) The Bellet Annve! 
1954-$4.50 


C) Vielette Eivin—$1.50 


(C) Festive! Ballet—$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. TA-3, 60 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11, M.Y. 


Please rush me, on free 10-day trial, copies of the books checked 
below. If not completely satisfied, I will return the books and owe 


nothing. Otherwise you may bill me. 
Name 


Address 


( The Art of Beller~$3.50 





Evanston Northwestern University Theatre 
Phaedra, Mar. 2-6 

Western Springs—-Theatre of Western Springs 
Hamlet, Mar. 24-28 

Indiana 

Gary—Gary Players. Stardust by Walter Kerr 
ie. 19-21 

Indianapolis —The Booth Tarkington Civic Thea 
tre: Home at Seven, Mar. 12-20. The Circle 
Players: Arsenic and Old Lace, Mar. 24-27 

Lafayette--Purdue Playshop The Comedy ol 
Errors, Mar. 26-27. Lafayette Little Theatre 
Counsellor at Law, Mar. 14-18 

Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre. The Male 
Animal, Mar. 29-Apr. 1 

lowa 

Ames—-The Iowa State College Theatre. Cin- 
derella (English pantomime), Mar. 4-6 

Mason City——Little Theatre. Joan of Lorraine, 
Mar. 16-18 

Kansas 

Wichita—The Wichita Community Theatre: A 
Phoenix Too Frequent and The Browning Ver- 
sion, Mar. 4-6. Wichita University Theatre 
King Lear, Mar. 25-27 

Maryland 

Baltimore —The Johns Hopkins University, Plays 
for Young People. Four and Twenty Black- 
birds, Mar. 26-28 


BRSRBSSSSSSESRES 
1937 


Vagabond School of the Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 29 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Winter Repertory Tour 
Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(Non-Profit Regional Theatre) 
Fiat Rock, N.C. 


MMM 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays and have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write, giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure and complete costume plots 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


J 


te 





INC. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c a Share 





write or phone 





for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafalgar 4-1815 
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The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth.”’ 


Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.”’ 


Beatrice Lillie in a 
skit from “At Home 
Abroad.”’ 


CE 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 
Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


() 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! 


Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in ‘The 


VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex- 2 


ceptionally beautiful volume. All your glorious 
theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 
the nearly 2000 photographs of over 150 famous 
stars. You ll see all the ‘greats’ —from Maude Adams 
and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un- 
knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 
sketch of each personality. 


In Publisher’ 
Edition 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime. 
And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem- 
bership in The Fireside Theatre! 


The late Gertrude 
Lawrence in ‘‘Pygmalion.” 


Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess, Coquette.”’ 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-3 cs 





Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
Kine and I, Point of No Return, The Four Post- 
er, The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding huts. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene; savor their full richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members re- 


ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 


informative and entertaining play-review. It 


describes each selection in advance—so that you 
may decide whether or not you want it. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
—less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol- 
umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
an impressive library you will be proud to own. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noe! Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside 
Theatre A wonderful idea,’ says Roland 
Young. “It will bxing new delight to thousands.” 
No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-3, 

575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


575 Madison Ave., New Yerk 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION—the brand-new “‘Great Stars of the 
American Stage together with my first selec- 
tion, and enroll me as a member of The Fireside 
Theatre. If I return both books within 10 days 
you will cancel my membership If I keep them 
I will pay only $1.89 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘Curtain Time’’ 
in advance of each new play selection. I will 
keep Great Stars of the American Stage as 
a PREP Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the’same low Club price from the 
more which you will offer as 
pen on Broadway as possible 


twelve or 
soon after they 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
City . ounias (if any) State 
Same offer in Canada—Address 105 Bond St ; 
Toronto) Offer good only in U.S. and Canada 








Theatre Arts Books | Theatre on the Disc 
Borodin on Broadway 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


S$ Kismet opened while the New eminently satisfactory. More important 
(tHE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS York newspapers were on strike, it is is the fact that Alfred Drake sings the 
ey comforting to know that in spite of this part of the poet-beggar Haj) magnih- 
initial handicap the show has been going cently, with some solid assistance from 

One of the few modern actors “to strong and that its music is now available Doretta Morrow, Richard Kiley, Joan 
have touched greatness,” as the on a Columbia LP record, interpreted by Diener and Henry Calvin. Louis Adrian 


London Times has said, Michael the original cast headed by that virile and Arthur Kav are both credited with 
Redgrave is also one of the most 


articulate. And he goes into the baritone, Alfred Drake. While it may be the musical direction 
whys and wherefores of an actor's argued that the sumptuous production of 

magic in these scintillating discus- 
sions, revised from his Rockefeller 
lectures at Bristol University last : 3 
year, with a sense of wonderment make a popular success of Kismet, this 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en recording proves that the music and 
lightening both actor and playgoer words were by no means a minor con- 
With twenty-seven photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost that num- 
ber of roles $3.00 


Edwin Lester, with its oriental splendor 


of scenery and costumes, did much to 


SOUND EFFECT 


sideration 


Alexander Borodin’s music was almost 
* * * 


exhausted in providing the Atsmet score 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE ney ssie MBisipigcdnun ion 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS came directly from a women’s chorus in 
the opera Prince Igor Ihe same melo 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 dy had been given two earlier Tin Pan 


Covering the last three years at \lley treatments as “My Fantasy” and 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Iwilight,’ neither of which made any 
Theatre, this handsome book con- 
tains from five to eighteen action 
pictures of each of fourteen of 2 a coe : 
Shakespeare's plays (plus Jonson's as can “Rhymes Have I, Phe Olive 
Volpone). Angus McBean’s rightly Tree, “Not Since Nineveh” and “He's 
famous camera catches important 


great impression.) “Baubles, Bangles and 
Beads” can be traced to the same opera, 


in Love The last two, like “Stranger, 


moments, full sets and characteriza- . 
4 sets and characteriza appear among the Polovtsian Dances 
tions, by such gifted actors as Sir 


Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- Borodin’s first symphony contributed the 
grave, Margaret Leighton and Peggy tune of “Gesticulate,”’ while ‘Fate’’ came Alpena, Michigan 


Ashcroft, to recreate visually athe from the second, in B minor. ‘The string APPRENTICES 
plays themselves. $5.00 quartet in D both 


is responsible > 
: : shank Limited number now registerin 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 “Was I Wazis and “This Is My Be- 9 9 


The three preceding years are pic- loved.” Finally the adapters found Ree eee aie eANBUR-BODY 
tured by the same camera and with “Night of My Nights” in a piano sere- MOVEMENT 


“ Re ACTING WITH PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
the same focus on the plays them- nade and “Sands of Time” in the or- FEE: BOARD AND ROOM ONLY 


selves, featuring Diana Wynward, chestral composition On the Steppes of Ten Week Season 
Sir John Gielgud and many others RCE ED 

With forewords by Ivor Brown and sli Opening June 27 
Anthony Quayle $4.50 Write for Application 


_ While the Wright-Forrest-Borodin col- Jatoma Players 
laboration does not seriously challenge 1012 West Washi St. 
Theatre Arts Books also publishes the Rodgers-Hammerstein or Cole Porte: Ann Arbor \ Michigon 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES A7 standards, the results are in the main Mesie ©. Seier, Meneging Director 
STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. ©. Worsley $4.50 


Complete prospectus on request 


In the middlewest it’s... AMERICAN ACADEMY 
Please send the above checked books. 7 ‘ f DRAMATIC ARTS 


For which I enclose Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching 

N and Directing. 

— New home offers professional equipment 
including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 

Address Seniors gain practical experience through 
public ormances on Broadway. Ad- 

= : visory mittee on successful graduates. 

City Zone State Founded 1884. Approved for the training of 
Veterans. Catalog. 


APPLY NOW FOR APRIL CLASS 


Theatre Arts Books | ; Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 


New York 19, WN. Y. 
224 West 4th Street New York 14 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 
The Best in Literature... 


Written while the author 
hid from the Nazis 

in Holland, it is 

at once a remarkably 
sensitive record of 
adolescence and an 
eloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit 
List price 3.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 
study, one of America's 


outstanding anthropologists 


focuses her attention 
on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 
List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


The major psychoanalytic 
theories from Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the present are here 
set forth in a new and 
unifying way. The work 

also includes the great 

Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 196 
contemporary societies. 
List price 4.50 

Members Pay 1.89 


At only 1.89 regardless of list price... 


Presented for the first 

time in English, “The 

publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 

long delaved a major 

contribution to 

American literature.” 
New York Times 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


— 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 
physicians tell of their 
personal experiences with 
shattering mental and 
physical illness and 

how they have come 

to terms with it 


List price 3.95 
Members Pay 1 89 


In this wonderfully warm 
volume of recollections, 
America’s beloved humorist 
conjures up the magic 
land of his youth. 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyclopedic 
Study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 

of one of America’s 
Most perceptive writers. 
List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


- 

* a 
A compassionate novel » 
about a Southern town : 
four young women 
love and defy 


convention in their quest 
for self-fulfillment 


and 
who pursue 


List price 3.50 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page are a sampling of 
the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a member of 
the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 
prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $/.89 per 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on 


Members Pay 1.89 


) Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 
of a Psychoanalyst,”’ Dr. Reik's book 
has been favorably compared with 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 


and you buy only the books you want. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY taaeatatat lati ee s 


be THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W.56St.,N.Y.19. N.Y 
BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 
this page — one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 
other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAIL COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


the books you buy 


List price 6.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


Please enroll me as a member and send me the Introductory Bonus 
Book and first selection | have indicated. | am also to receive each 
month the Clubs literary magazine, the Book Find News. | understand 
| may accept as few as 4 booxs a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 
may cancel my membership at any time en purchasing 4 selections 
(Check any two of the books listed below, one os your Intraductory 
Bonus, the other as your first selection.) 


{]) THE THURBER ALBUM MALE AND FEMALE 
EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER CEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 
ANNE FRANK: Diary of @ Young Girl | | LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
LAMENT FOR FOUR VIRGINS }] MATHEMATICS and the IMAGINATION 
WHEN DOCTORS ARE PATIENTS |) MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
A LAND ["] BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 
MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR a) EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 
WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES |) THE AMERICAN MIND 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN [| MAN AND HIS GODS 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You 
pay only for the books you want and you may take as few 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year 
anyway, why not get them from the Club at the tremendous 
savings we are able to effect through our printing 
orders. 


large 
— SO 


Please print 
ADDRESS 


CUT... ZONE 


(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL STATE 


02-14 
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MADEMOISELLE COLOMBE 


January 6, 1954 
Longacre Theatre 


Robert L. Joseph and Jay Julien production of a pla 
by Jean Anouilh in two acts, four scenes and an epilogue, 
adapted by Louis Kronenberger; directed by Harold Clu 
man; production designed by Boris Aronson 
Motley; production associate, Shirley Bernstein 


Pur C 


costume by 


AST 
COLOMBE 

JULIEN 

MME. GEORGES 
MME. ALEXAND# \ 
CHIROPODIST 
MANICURIST 
HAIRDRESSER 
GOURETTE 
EDOUARD 
DESCHAMPS 
POET-MINE-OW 
GAULOIS 
DANCERS 


Julie Harms 

Eli Wallach 
Edna Preston 
Edna Best 
Edward Julien 
Joanne Taylor 
Nehemiah Persoff 
Sam Jaffe 
Wiliam Windom 
Frank Silvera 
Mikhail Rasumnyj 
Harry Bannister 
Lee Phillip 
Jeanne Jerrems 


STAGEHAND Gregory Robins 


theatre around 1900 


and covers a period of two years and three months 


The action takes place in a Paris 


Jean Anouilh, whose four previous plays on Broad- 
way have left the rank-and-file spectator limp, and 
not from applauding, has come up with something 
here that might be described as a bittersweet comedy 
of ideas. Of the latter, the principal one may be 
more bitter than popular taste would dictate; but 
Mademoiselle Colombe in this adaptation by Time 
still the 


the author’s ventures in 


critic Louis Kronenberger is most readily 


accessible of all America, 
and his epilogue, which is in reality the beginning of 
his tale, provides a happy ending for sentimentalists 
in the audience 

Discussing the new play with a New York Times 
correspondent, Anouilh set down his earlier failures 
to the fact that they were “a poetic and imaginative 
however, 


Colombe, he 


pointed out, is presented on a realistic plane, and its 


interpretation of reality (which, were 


weighed in the balance of realism.” 


theme, “the plight of a man who loses his wife when 
she moves into a world different from his own,” is 
one that “should strike a responsive chord in any 
latitude.” Just how responsive, under the cireum- 
stances he has assembled in this plot, seems to be the 
heart of the matter in a judgment of this French 
import, a confection with intellectual trimmings 
The man who loses his wife is a struggling young 


Eli Wallach 


sively prompt and patriotic response to a summons 


Parisian concert pianist whose exces- 


to army duty, even though he could readily claim 
deferment, causes him to be described quite aptly 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


by his brother as “‘a bac kward idealist.” In one ot his 
last acts in mufti, the pianist takes his winsome bride 
Julie Harris) backstage at the 
Edna Best) is a reigning star in the grand 
and a Sarah Mother, 


who has been married eight times, is a progressive 


theatre where his 
mother 
manne! rival of Bernhardt. 
realist, “beautiful like an old public building” (o 


like old Mount 


salutations like 


Vesuvius), and given to bellowing 
“remember me to your children, if 
they are yours,” and a.few others that might strike 
a responsive chord in James Barton. She is con- 
temptuous of her despised son’s pleas for money 
which would tide his wife over the period of his 
army duty, but she does persuade her playwright 
“mine own”) to add a small part in his latest script 
for the girl. Freed from the puritanical restrictions 
life, the 


ingénue dedicated to a new life whose moral stand- 


of her former wife becomes a dazzling 
ards are realistically pliable. Anouilh’s cynical ap 
is a far cry from the roseate 
the 


blends perfectly with the realistically garish settings 


praisal of backstage life 


treatment this theme receives on screen, and 


The start of Act II finds the husband again storm- 
ing the the later, 


armed with a letter suggesting that his wife has been 


door of theatre, three months 
unfaithful; and in a sequence of action that begins 
as high-pitched farce and ends in a sort of grim 


monotone, she first professes her innocence and 
finally tells her numbed spouse, gently but firmly, 
that since he won’t come down from the moon, she 
is inclined to make the separation permanent. 

This is a thoroughly honest solution. But some- 
where along the line Anouilh—or perhaps Wallach 

has made the husband such a hopeless fellow that, 
on a serious plane, one tends to lose interest in his 
plight. Yet neither the character (and its portrayal 
nor the prevailing mood of the conclusion are suit- 
able to a comedy of manners in which a jealous 
cuckold gets his lumps. 

The comic characters, however, fare much bette1 


The Misses Harris and Best are equally radiant, 


though their approaches to that end differ widely 
Most of the other roles are 
long-suffering secretary to 
the 

middle-aged matinee idol 


strictly caricatures 
the the 


playwright, 


the 
unctuous 
the 
but they are in the best 
of hands, with Sam Jaffe, Frank Silvera, Mikhail 
Rasumny Harry 


Star, 


theatre manager, capering 


and Jannister so cheerfully ac- 


counted for. 


Edna Best Parisian stage 
star at the turn of the century, holds court back- 
stage in her Left to right: Frank 
Silvera (standing), as the theatre manager; Wil 
liam Windom, portrays her worldly son; 
Mikhail Rasumny, an antic playwright; Miss Best: 
Nehemiah Persoff, hairdresser; and Julie 


Harris. a shy girl whom the star introduces to 
the stage. 


(center), as a volcanic 


dressing room 


who 


her 
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HIS AND HERS 


Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 
January 7, 1954 


Albert Selden and Morton Gottlieb production of a com- 
edy in three acts and six scenes by Fay and Michael Kanin, 
directed by Michael Gordon, settings by Charles Elson, 


costumes by Frank Thompson; Miss Holm’s clothes by 
Oleg Cassini 


THe Cast 
JEAN Helen Harrelson 


AVIS Elizabeth Patterson 
MAGGIE PALMER Celeste Holm 
THE SUPER Lou Gilbert 
LYDIA Perry Wilson 
GEORGI Herbert Nelson 
DR, CARL HALEK George Voskovee 
MIKE FOSTER Howard St. John 
CLEM SCOTT Robert Preston 
THE JUDGI Donald McKee 
HER LAWYER Heywood Hale Broun 
HIS LAWYER Harry Mehaffey 
BUNTY Roy Monsell 


he action takes place in New York City and covers a 
period of about four months. The time is the present 


His and Hers isaromantic comedy about a husband- 
and-wife playwriting team by Fay and Michael Kanin, 
a husband-and-wife playwriting team. Part of the play 
is written in a spoofing mood: There are some amus- 
ing incidents, sophisticated dialogue and wry remarks 
concerning show business. The rest takes itself more 
seriously, treating a familiar thesis—material success 
is not as important as love in a marriage. The plot 
concerns Maggie Palmer (Celeste Holm) and _ her 
ex-husband (Robert Preston) who have been di- 
vorced after collaborating on two unsuccessful plays; 
she has now sold a solo attempt for production 
When her former mate sues her, claiming the idea 
for her play was actually his, the court decrees that 
the two should work together on the new play. After 
some surface skirmishes they patch up the play and 
their misunderstanding, and agree to remarry if the 
new venture is a hit. But they are still hesitant, be- 
cause of their former failure, until they realize that 

The play is not the thing—you and I are.” A sub- 
plot with the same moral deals with a brother-in-law 
who take Sa high-paying job, whic h he cives up when 


he finds it threatens to destroy his happy relations 





N 
o 
On the opening night of their neu _ 
S 
play, Maggie Celeste Holm and - 
Z 
her ex-husband (Robert Preston) are Z 
ipprehensive over the behavior of = 
Vac gte lightly tipsy sister (Perry & 
x 
Wilson - 
7 
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with his wife and family. 

These homespun sentiments are served up with 
some fairly tasty and even spicy decorations. The 
result is a blend of the rosy idealism of daytime radio 
serials with amusing theatre satire, like Moss Hart’s 
in Light Up the Sky. One lively scene takes place in 
court, where Miss Holm tries to trace the inception 
of the contested idea and confuses the judge with her 
report of a collaboration between a “pacer” and a 
“squatter,” who “kick the idea around to see if it’s 
just a springboard.” One of the funniest incidents 
occurs on the morning after the two have worked to 
the point of exhaustion while completing their opus. 
Here both the stars contribute some fine pantomime 
with their gingerly awakening, which is followed by 
a sequence showing each scanning the work of the 
other, who looks on defensively and hopefully. An 
alternately cynical and stage-struck producer, skill- 
fully played by Howard St. John, is another asset of 
the comedy. Even the play our leading figures are 
writing seems to be a lampoon— it is about a woman 
who falls in love with a novelist before she meets 
him, marries him when she does, only to find he 
isn’t the man she thought he was. 

In the amiably relaxed style set by director Michael 
Gordon, both of the stars handle their comedy well. 
Radiant, charming and attractively gowned, Miss 
Holm is winning as the heroine who doesn’t wish to 
involve her emotions this time unless she is sure, 
Capping his comic performance in the recent revival 
of The Male Animal, Preston is adroit and antic as 
the husband who is anxious to resume marital rela- 
tions. ‘To the part of the heroine’s outspoken maid, 
Elizabeth Patterson brings appeal and credibility, 
while there are a succession of other stock roles, 
including a worshipful secretary, a suave doctor- 
suitor and a good-natured building superintendent. 
Most of the action takes plac e in the heroine’s apart- 
ment, a setting by Charles Elson that is attractive 


and spacious and reflects the personality of its 


Oc’ upant 







































































































































































































































































































SING TILL TOMORROW 


December 28, 195 
Royale Theatre 


Dorothy Natter production of 4 drama im two acts by 


Jecn Lowenthal, directed by Basil Langton, scenery and 
lighting by Ralph Alswang 


lo ¢ 
EVIi Eileen Ryan 
HANK John Marley 
A. J. ALEXAND#ES Raymond Baile) 
DAN Michael Sheehan 
FRED LYO Edward Cary 
NICK DI GIORGIO Ted Campbell! 
GEORGE FAULKAEH Maurice Brenner 
JOHN LOWERY Arthur Oshla; 
SUE ALEXANDER Virginia Bradle) 
JAKE LEVI Wolfe Barzell 


The action takes place withuir twent four hours The 
time is the present 


Sine Jill Tomorrow varnered one of the most un 
favorable sets of reviews of the season from the New 
York critics. Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune, for 


example, reported it “so bad that it utterly defeats 


the sporting instinct to compare it with miseries of 


the past.” The play concerns a druggist who has 


worked hard for many years but now prefers fishing 


to pharmacy and hopes to make wealthy contacts for 


DEAD PIGEON 


December 23, 1953 
Vanderbilt Theatre 

Harald Bromley and Haila Stoddard production. of a 
play by Lenard Kantor in three acts and five scenes; staged 
by Mr. Bromley, setting by William and Jean Eckart 

Pune Cast 

LIRUTENANT MONAHAN 
SHERKY PARKER 
DETECTIVE ERNEST BRADY 


James Gregory 
Joan Lorring 


Lloyd Bridges 


The time is the present. The entire action takes place 
within a period of about twenty hours in a room in a resort 
hotel near the ocean, in a suburb of a large American cits 

Although the heroine of Lenard Kantor’s first play 
to reach Broadway is a gunman’s moll occasionally 
given to speculating on the cosmos in words of con 
siderably more than one syllable, most of what takes 
place in this melodrama could have come: straight 
from a police blotter. The girl (Joan Lorring) has 


been sprung from prison by the authorities for a 


Under the mellowing influence of Scotch and an 
attractive girl prisoner (Joan Lorring), a detective 
(Lloyd Bridges) becomes her champion as well as 


her cuard in Dead Pigeon 


HOUSE 


EILFEN DARBY, GRAPHIC 


his son, a would-be playwright. This young man 1s 
working on a play, presumably this one, which is 
described by one of the characters as a “pizzicato on 
words” and by the son as “waste paper.” When the 
father’s second wife tries to tempt the son and fails, 
she leaves the household, accused by the son of want- 
ing “to solve all vour troubles on a golden stair.” The 
father tries to sell his store, but because he has re- 
fused to modernize it, finds he can get only half of 
what he thinks it is worth. This drives him mad and 
the plays ends as he rushes out into the street, shout- 
ing, “I'll tear the asbestos off the pipes.” 

In its unsuccessful attempt to be a poetic mood 
piece, the play employs sucl convoluted dialogue as: 
I’m baring my chest for the world to see and etching 
anonymous’ across it in acid,” remarked by the 
father, and “I was trying to understand the differ 


ence between truth and humor in the mind 


which 
the son says of his play. 

The direction was uninspired, the pace slow, and 
of the actors only Arthur Oshlag was believable, as 


a fisherman who hates city folk 


twenty-four hour period on the condition that she 
supply the district attorney with information that 
will aid in cracking the city’s crime syndicate. All 
the action takes place in a single room of a fashion 
able seaside resort hotel, where she is guarded at 
alternate intervals by a corrupt police lieutenant 
James Gregory), secretly in the hire of the syndi- 
cate, and his handsome and somewhat more prin- 
cipled subordinate (Lloyd Bridges), whose suscepti- 
bility to the girl’s better nature and abundant charms 
proves stronger than his allergy to syndicate cash 
And so in a rousing bare-knuckles brawl that is a 
good deal more convincing than the denouement, 
the assistant flattens his superior and foils the incipi- 
ent plot to eliminate the girl by what the trade would 
call an inside job. This plainly leaves the lieutenant 
in a tight situation, facing exposure as he does; but 
just where it leaves the girl, who has eight more 
years to serve but hasn’t any fresh information for 
the D.A., and her champion, who is hardly a stain- 
less soul himself, isn’t altogether clear. Kantor, how- 
ever, is obviously optimistic about their chances for 


happiness 


In view of the inconclusive ending. one is tempted 
to say that this production has three extremely per- 
suasive actors, an authentic looking set 


two-thirds of a script. What is there, 


and about 
however, Is 
mostly expressed in terms of lean, pithy dialogue and 
galvanic action that often recalls the best of that 
roughhouse of five seasons ago, Detective Story. It 


adds up to a promising start for a new playwright 
even if the start of his first exhibit is much better 
than the finish 
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December 17, 1953 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


Chery! Crawford production, in association with Ander- 
son Lawler, of a comedy in three acts by Edward 
Chodorov, directed by Mr. Chodorov, settings by William 
and Jean Eckart, costumes supervised by Paul du Pont. 


Tue Cast 
MISS TACHER 
ALAN COLES 
GRANT COBBLER 
MYRA HAGERMAN 
DR. KRAUSS 
MILDRED TURNER 
ARTHUR TURNER 
STEWARD 


Joan Gray 

Franchot Tone 

Larry Blyden 

Betsy von Furstenberg 
Henry Sharp 

Anne Jackson 

Gig Young 

Paul Andor 


The action takes place in twenty-four hours in the 
spring; the time is the present. 


Oh, Men! Oh, Women! is a Thurberesque 
charade on the subject of the differences be- 
tween the sexes. With humor and point, Edward 
Chodorov has written about the perennial types 
and their contemporary counterparts: His central 
figures are a psychiatrist and his fiancée, around 
whom revolve characters who are offbeat even in 
this milieu. 

Presiding over the magic couch is the omni- 
scient mind-doctor (Franchot Tone) who keeps 
one solicitous eye on the patient and the other on 
his watch ($25 for forty-five minutes). He is the 
ideal of most adult females—a handsome, respect- 
able bachelor with a handsome and respectable 
income and position, a being who is rational, 
controlled and above petty trivialities—in short, 
as unlike the average man as possible. But when 
a new patient reveals the juicy details of a former 
love affair with the psychiatrist’s present fiancée, 
the male animal comes out in the dehumanized 
doctor, who goes after this rival and still another 
in a less than civilized fashion. The guileless 
young object of all this furor, the fiancée, played 
by Betsy von Furstenberg, not only evades a 
reprimand but even an explanation for her past 
conduct, and manages to turn the situation and 


A former acquaintance of 
Myra’s interrupts her quiet 
wedding eve. Franchot : 


Tone (left) as the psychia- 4 

trist, Betsy von Fursten- ‘Rs 
berg as Myra, and Gig ie 
Young as her inebriated ’ 


friend 


TALBOT -GILES 
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the blame on the men involved, all of whom end 
up feeling guilty and apologetic. 

Tone gives a deft portrayal of the misunder- 
stood medic, cool and positive in Act I and pro- 
gressively more disheveled and uncertain as the 
play goes on. Miss von Furstenberg is delightful 
as the fiancée who acts like a child—when it suits 
her purpose—but who has the innate shrewdness 
of the female when it comes to getting her, own 
way. This handsome distraction has a penchant 
for repeating every third phrase, plus an infatua- 
tion for pink, and toy stuffed animals. Infuriating 
as she is, she has a directness which reduces the 
pompous psychiatrist to human stature. 

As her brawny former lover, Larry Blyden is 
a study in comic eccentricity; he insists, as do the 
doctor’s other patients, that he is perfectly ad- 
justed but that everyone else is suspect. Another 
former male acquaintance of the young lady’s is 
a popular actor whose only complication seems to 
be his own wife, one of the psychiatrist’s most 
persistent patients. Gig Young it tremendously 
funny in this part, especially in the scene in 
which, having imbibed, freely, he declares his 
independence and solemnly reports an important 
discovery: The trouble with the sexes is that 
“each one wants something completely different; 
a man wants a woman and a woman wants a 
man.” As his self-pitying wife, talented Anne 
Jackson has a hilarious tour de force on the con- 
fessional couch, where she recounts with relish 
the unbearable antics of her husband and her 
own patient forbearance. The calmest member 
of the crew is an eighty-five-year-old psychiatrist, 
capably portrayed by Henry Sharp, who remains 
imperturbable throughout the wacky goings on. 

William and Jean Eckart’s sets are attractive 
and satirically exaggerated—especially the Act II 
pink apartment—to reflect the spirit of this very 

funny cartoon. 



























CHARLEY’S AUNT 


December 22, 1953 
New York City Center 


New York City Theatre Company presentation of a 
comedy in three acts by Brandon Thomas; Jean Dal- 
rymple in charge of production; directed by José Ferrer, 
assisted by Jess Kimmel; production designed by Raoul 
Pene du Bois; costume director, Emeline Roche. 


Tue Cast 
BRASSETT 
JACK CHESNEY 
CHARLES WYKEHAM 
LORD FANCOURT BABBERLEY 
KITTY VERDUN 
AMY SPETTIGUE 
COLONEL SIR FRANCIS CHESNEY 
STEPHEN SPETTIGUE 
FARMER 


Rex O'Malley 
Robert Lansing 
Terence Kilburn 
José Ferrer 

Lori March 

Sarah Marshall 
Kent Smith 
Jacques Aubuchon 
Richard Cowdery 
DONNA LUCIA D’ALVADOREZ Peggy Wood 
ELA DELAHAY Patricia Wheel 
MAUD Beverly Dennis 


The time is 1892 during commemoration week at 
Oxford. The action takes place in Jack’s rooms, St 
Olde’s College; the garden outside his rooms and the 
drawing room of Mr. Spettigue’s house 


Brandon Thomas’ antic (1892) farce may be a 
bit creaky at this date and, as Brooks Atkinson 
observed, better suited to service as an ingredient 
for a musical comedy such as Where’s Charley? 
But in the hands of a spirited performer like José 
Ferrer, a man who doesn’t believe in doing things 
by halves, it is still pretty good sport when taken 
at widely spaced intervals, as this two-week 
revival proved. If the play provided a good 
springboard for Ray Bolger in musical form, it 
was a rocket launching device for Ferrer, whose 
performance in it may well have been the most 
energetic seen hereabout since Tallulah and 
Donald Cook were sparring partners in Private 
Lives or Katharine Hepburn was taking a nightly 
fall out of Shaw’s The Millionairess 


In the fourth and final work of the City Center 
series, José Ferrer understandably seemed to enjoy 
his assignment in the title role of Charley’s Aunt 
The attentive young women are Lori March, Sarah 
Marshall and Patricia Wheel 

=. =_— 


sae’ 
tT heo. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


The Thomas chestnut, as you may well recall, 
has to do with the successful effort of a couple 
of Victorian English college boys to get a reluc- 
tant pal (Ferrer, of course) to impersonate the 
visiting aunt of one of the pair. The presence of 
this dowager as a chaperon is necessary to comply 
with the house rules for receiving young lady 
friends on visits to the campus; when the old girl 
from Brazil is tardy in putting in an appearance, 
the friend, who just happens to be in costume for 
some theatricals, is pressed into service. He also 
is pressed into some situations that would tax 
the combined resources of Dorothy Dix and a 
T-formation quarterback as he furthers the ro- 
mance of his friends and their girls, over the 
objection of the girls’ guardian, and side-steps 
two proposals on his own—all before he is un- 
frocked by the sudden appearance of the genuine 
lady from Brazil. 

As performed by Ferrer and his exuberant 
playmates, all this is both unlikely and uproar- 
ious. To say that the production was something 
short of close-meshed, as a few of the critics did, 
is to miss the point of Ferrer’s own freewheeling 
direction, and the rather obvious conclusion that 
in 1954 the ingredients of this plot lend them- 
selves only to burlesque. As a matter of record, 
there were some very perceptive performances 
from Kent Smith, Peggy Wood and Rex O’Malley 
in the only roles which permit acting in anything 
but the broadest sense. But everyone involved 
played as if he were having a high old time, a 
sort of holiday from more serious business. The 
direction was a throwback to the visual comedy 
of the old days in the movies before Hollywood 
discovered its voice and inhibitions. Such devices 
as having two middle-aged swains struggle for 
the honor of pushing a chair under a lady’s ample 
bottom at table, while she proceeds to sit on the 
floor, or having the transvestite “aunt” attempt 
to dispose of a cigar when he is caught with a 
mouthful of smoke, were not new in 1892; but 
they will still be mighty funny in 1992 if well 
executed. 

As for Ferrer the actor, his interpretation of 
the famous lady “from Brazil, where the nuts 
come from,” was a composite, at alternate mo- 
ments, of the verve of Cyrano and the mock 
coyness and hip-swinging of Diamond Lil. This 
is admittedly an odd mixture, but it seemed just 
vight for auntie, just as the large auditorium was 
a perfect locale for his field day. Raoul Pene du 
Bois’ settings were both flavorsome and sturdy. 
The latter quality was proven by the fact that 
they literally supported José on several instanées 
when the Cyrano, or wall-scaling, aspect of his 
performance was uppermost. 
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December 29, 1953 
The Playhouse 


Oliver Smith and the Playwrights’ Company produc- 
tion of a play by Jane Bowles in two acts and five scenes; 
Lyn Austin, associate producer; directed by Jose Quin- 
tero, music by Paul Bowles, scenery by Oliver Smith, 
costumes by Noel Taylor, lighting by Peggy Clark. 


Tue Cast 
GERTRUDE EASTMAN-CUEVAS 
MOLLY, her daughter 
MR. SOLARES 
MRS. LOPEZ 
FREDERICA 
ESPERANZA 
ALTA GRACIA 
QUINTINA 
LIONEL 
A FIGURE-BEARER 
ANOTHER FIGURE-BEARER 
VIVIAN CONSTABLE 
CHAUFFEUR Daniel Morales 
MRS. CONSTABLE Mildred Dunnock 
INEZ Jean Stapleton 


Judith Anderson 
Elizabeth Ross 
Don Mayo 
Marita Reid 
Miriam Colon 
Isabel Morel 
Marjorie Eaton 
Phoebe Mackay 
Logan Ramsey 
Paul Bertelsen 
George Spelvin 
Muriel Berkson 


The time is the present. The action covers a period of 
fourteen months and takes place in the garden of Mrs. 
Eastman-Cuevas’ home on the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia, at the beach nearby and in a seaside restaurant 
near her home. 


Jane Bowles’s evocative drama is one whose 
parts are clearly superior to their sum. But the 
parts—and especially the people who play them 
are such a fascinating lot that one is strongly 
inclined to take a bright view of the inevitable 
question which a judgment of the over-all pro- 








duction raises. This question was succinctly 
stated by Brooks Atkinson: “Is it enough to pre- 
sent one aspect of life with insight into the 
motives of a handful of drifting people?” To put 
it another way, is it enough to present a series 
of character studies that are dramatically valid, 
even though the framework in which they exist 
is not substantial and offers none of the ready 
solutions that would make a pragmatist’s day 
complete? 

Like The Glass Menagerie, the new play is 
mostly a study of the relationship of a mother and 
her not overly marriageable daughter, either of 
whom would give an analyst pause. The mother 
(Judith Anderson) is a stridently neurotic widow 
who is thoroughly dissatisfied with her lot and 
determined to leave it. “Even on bright days,” 
she remarks of her picturesque but forlorn south- 
ern California home, “this garden seems like 
some damp place without any air.” In contrast, 
the girl (Elizabeth Ross) clings to her vine- 
covered summer house and comic strips, and 
can’t abide the thought of change. The victim of 
persistent parental bullying, she is pitifully inse- 
cure to the point of showing open hostility toward 
a visiting girl who, she feels, threatens to usurp 
her own place in her mother’s strange affection, 
and of registering plaintive opposition to an 
earthy Mexican’s scheme to take mama south of 


the border. But take her he does. In a year, 
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IN THE SUMMER HOUSE 


however, the older woman is back, equally re- 
volted by her Mexican lodging with “three or 
four beds in a room,” and determined to reclaim 
her daughter, who by now is herself a recent 
bride. What might be called the climax of this 
rather untidy plot occurs when the girl is forced 
to choose between her husband, a self-effacing 
young man who is not without his own personality 
quirks, and her mother, 
siveness gives way to her own deep-seated inse- 
curity in this situation. Woven into this pattern 
of frustration is the congenial case of another 
widow (Mildred much a 
derelict in a mundane world and even more trag- 


whose surface aggres- 


Dunnock), just as 


ically ineffectual in her genteel groping, which 
finally leads her to a steady affair with a bottle. 

As in the best of Tennessee Williams’ dramas, 
this is quite touching and not at all without its 
occasional humorous aspects, despite the- bleak 
synopsis. And these qualities are not altogether 
a matter of three really superlative performances 
by the Misses Anderson, Dunnock and Ross. The 
roles they play have a complexity that could not 
be fully realized in anything short of an O'Neill 
marathon; but since these characters are real 
people, their dilemmas do matter, even if they are 
never resolved in a manner that can be called 
conclusive or high-voltage. Only in the case.of a 
waitress with a tongue like a blackthorn (well 
played by Jean Stapleton) does the characteriza- 
tion smack of stencils and an awareness of the 
box office—an important consideration in the sort 
of venture which obviously is not everyone’s cup 
The settings by Oliver Smith and the 
effective background music by the author’s hus- 
band underline the minor key in which she has 
written. 


of tea. 


A widow, her Mexican suitor and her problem 
daughter figure prominently in Jane Bowles’s 
drama. From left: Judith Anderson, Don Mayo, 
Elizabeth Ross. 


EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 
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THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 


December 30, 1953 
Coronet Theatre 


Robert Whitehead and Roger L. Stevens production of 
a comedy by Liam O’Brien in three acts. Directed by 
Alan Schneider, setting and costumes by Ben Edwards 
A Producers’ Theatre production 
THe Cast 
LAURIE PENN YPACKER 
FIRST PUPIL 
SECOND PUPIL 
BEN PENN YPACKER 
DAVID PENNYPACKER 
EDWARD PENN YPACKER 
ELIZABETH PENNYPACKER 
AUNT JANE PENNYPACKER 
WILBUR FIFIELD 
KATE PENN YPACKER 
MA PENN YPACKER 
HENRY PENNYPACKER 
TEDDIE PENN YPACKER 
GRAMPA PENN YPACKER 
QUINLAN 
A YOUNG MAN 
DR. FIFIELD 
SHERIFF 
PA PENNYPACKER 
POLICEMAN 


Nancy Devlin 
Betty Lou Keim 
Kathleen Gately 

Billy Quinn 
Lewis Scholle 
Jackie Scholle 

Roni Dengel 

Una Merkel 
Michael Wager 

Phyllis Love 

Martha Scott 

John Reese 
Joel Crothers 

Thomas Chalmers 
William Lanteau 

Roger Stevens 

Glenn Anders 
Howard Fischer 

Burgess Meredith 

James Holden 

The action takes place in the course of two days in 
Wilmington, Delaware, in 1890 


The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker is a farce 
about a Victorian who rebels against the stuffy 
conventions of his day, a subject which Eugene 
O’Neill also treated in Ah, Wilderness! As did 
the earlier play, Pennypacker takes place around 
the turn of the century and focuses on a large 
family that conforms to the mores of the age— 
except for one zealous iconoclast. In Ah, Wilder- 
ness! it is the adolescent son who quotes The 
Rubaiyat and shocks the household by sowing a 


JOHN ERWIN 


wild oat. In the current comedy it is the head of 
the household, the remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, 
who advocates Darwin, nudism, freethinking, 
Shaw and Ibsen, to the horror of his eminently 
Victorian father, the forbearance of his wife, the 
embarrassment of his children and the delight 
of the newspapers. 

While O’Neill’s nostalgic work derived its hu- 
mor from the characters, Pennypacker is more of 
a situation comedy. When a timorous young man 
from Philadelphia turns up at the Pennypacker 
ménage in Wilmington, Delaware, asking for his 
father, it is discovered that our nonconformist 
hero’s progressive ideas have extended to big- 
amy: The unexpected caller is one of a family of 
nine children in the City of Brotherly Love, 
where Mr. Pennypacker spends every other 
month on business. This joke provides a hilarious 
curtain line for Act I, receives an extended debate 
in Act II and is accorded a fairly pat solution in 
Act III. Since the action is treated as a romp 
and the characters as cartoons, the moral impli- 
cations are not expected to be taken seriously. 

“xuberantly and broadly portrayed by Burgess 
Meredith, Mr. Pennypacker is a man devoted to 
principles—his own, of course. A glib arguer, he 
not only can hold his own in this outrageous 
situation but can almost convince an Episcopal 
minister (Glenn Anders) that having two wives 
can be justified as “the result of scientific appli- 
cation of principle.” The revelation of Mr. Penny- 
packer’s un-Victorian deed evokes expected and 
unexpected responses from his family. His wife, 
a sweetly irrational yet spirited woman as played 
by Martha Scott, is intrigued with the idea that 
she, not the Philadelphia Mrs. P., may be the 
“other woman.” A lovesick daughter breaks off 
her engagement, while a son who aspires to the 
stage is encouraged at the thought of being born 
out of wedlock, since “actors are expected to be 
different.” The rest of the children run away in 
protest, Pennypacker’s father disowns him and 
the inevitable maiden aunt (Una Merkel) faints 
in the best Victorian tradition. 

The exaggerated behavior and the use of an 
old-fashioned spotlight contribute to the effect of 
vaudeville, and for this rambunctious caper Ben 
Edwards has devised a humorously genteel nine- 
teenth-century setting complete with overstuffed 
chairs, alabaster clock and satin-draped fireplace. 


Mr. Pennypacker (Burgess Meredith) tries charm 
and a nosegay in an effort to soothe his tearful 
wife (Martha Scott), who has just learned that he 
is the father of nine children in Philadelphia. 
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THE PRESCOTT PROPOSALS 


December 16, 1953 
Broadhurst Theatre 


Leland Hayward production of a drama in three acts 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, directed by Mr 
Lindsay, settings by Donald Oenslager, costumes by 
Main Bocher. 

THe Cast 
MARY PRESCOTT, 

U.N. delegate from the United States 

KATHLEEN MURRAY, her secretary Emily Lawrence 


EMMA Helen Ray 
ELLIOTT CLARK 
JAN CAPEK, 
U.N. delegate from Czechoslovakia 
SIR AUDLEY MARRIOTT, Felix Aylmer 
U.N. Ambassador from the United Kingdom 


PAUL-EMILE D’ARCEAU, Roger Dann 
U.N. delegate from France 


Katharine Cornell 


Lorne Greene 
Bartlett Robinson 


DR. ALI MASOUD, 

U.N. delegate from Pakistan 
ALEXIS PETROVSKY, 

U.N. delegate from the Soviet Union 
MIGUEL FERNANDEZ, conference officer 


Minoo Daver 
Ben Astar 


Edward Groag 
Robert M Culp 
MIROSLAV BABICKA, Boris Tumarin 

U.N. alternate delegate from Czechoslovakia 
Jan de Ruth 
BRITISH AIDE J. P. Wilson 
PRECIS-WRITER John Drew Devereaux 


ALAN DRAPER, press attache 


RUSSIAN AIDE 


EXPERTS AND AIDES TO THE UNITED NATIONS DELEGATES Bijou 
Fernandez, Joe Masteroff, John Leslie, Sheppard Kerman 
Richard Bengali, Ward Costello, Bernard Reines, Hubert 
Beck 


The action takes place in the present, in Mary Pres- 
cott’s apartment and a committee room at the United 
Nations 


In The Prescott Proposals Katharine Cornell 
returns to Broadway in the role of a United 
States delegate to the United Nations, a_ part 
which she endows with dignity, conviction and 
radiance. -As Mary Prescott, author of proposals 
that the nations consider first their “areas of 
agreement” rather than argue over their differ- 
ences, Miss Cornell brings a sincerity and seren- 
ity to this character who in lesser hands might 
seem too idealistic to be true. Not only is the 
actress noble and believable in this facet of her 
role, but she uses her exceptional talents to make 
plausible the more melodramatic aspects of 
Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse’s plot. For these 
doings—spying, mysterious visitations, sudden 
death, secret pacts, public denunciations—are old 
standbys in a new setting. 

We first meet Mrs. Prescott, a widow, on the 
eve of her important proposals to the United 
Nations. A former lover, whom she has not seen 
for many years, now a Czech delegate to the U.N. 
and a puppet of the Communists, forces his way 


into her apartment and there dies of a heart 
attack. When four members of her U.N. com- 
mittee, delegates from the United Kingdom, 
France, Pakistan and Russia, arrive shortly 
thereafter, they swear to protect her and to give 
out the story that he died at the Czech embassy, 
since the scandal would endanger the good work 
Mrs: Prescott has been doing for the U.N. When 
one of them breaks his word, Mrs. Prescott 
and her position are in danger of being dis- 
credited. Here the story applies a theme which 
is both valid and interesting: As Mary Prescott 
believes, we are human beings at heart, despite 
the attempts of systems to dehumanize, and it is 
this very humanity which betrays the Soviet dele- 
gate and thwarts his plot against Mrs. Prescott. 

Although the play stresses the melodramatic 
rather than the comic or the political, the scenes 
in the U.N. committee room provide lively and 
good-natured commentary on the paper work, 
the snail-paced progress and the childish per- 
sonality flare-ups which characterize many top- 
level conferences 

Miss Cornell’s Mary Prescott is not only an 
able and stately representative to the United 
Nations and a person distressed by circumstances; 
she is a handsome woman who catches both the 
professional and personal interest of an important 
radio commentator. As the latter, Lorne Greene 
gives a rich and impressive performance which is 
charged with power when he plays his trump 
card against the Russian, and both tender and 
dynamic in the love scene in Act II, in which he 
and Miss Cornell subtly create a good deal of 
stage magic. 

Donald Oenslager has created two impressive 
settings which depict the quiet luxury of the 


Prescott apartment and the clean-cut efficiency 


of the committee room, as well as a striking 
curtain depicting the United Nations building. 

Thanks to Miss Cornell and her able cast, The 
Prescott Proposals is a rewarding evening in the 
theatre. 


At the climax of the play, the Lorne Greene, Ben Astar, 


Soviet delegate states his in- 


Minoo Daver, Katharine Cor- 


tention todenounce Mrs. Pres- nell, Roger Dann and Felix 


cott in a speech to the General Aylmer. 
Assembly. (Left to right) 
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AND SYMFATHY 


How to get high without getting loaded before a performance — 
that is the question, and here are some answers... 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


7 OR A LONG TIME, one of the mysteries of the 

contemporary theatre has been why a play 
which is a smash hit in London dies the death 
of a dog as soon as it is imported to Broadway. 
The Little Hut, which suffered a fatal sea change 
upon being transplanted to our shores, was the 
latest example of this baffling phenomenon. In 
England this witty exploration of sexual deprav- 
ity has been running for years. On Broadway 
both critics and audiences were apathetic. 

This peculiar transatlantic disparity cannot be 
entirely explained away on the basis of spiritual 
differences between Englishmen and Americans, 
for the simple reason that Americans who saw the 
play in London were delighted with its ironic 
dialogue and libidinous situations. The difference 
in casting perhaps? Well, Robert Morley did play 
the husband in the West End production, and one 
can surmise that his adroit timing and puffy dic- 
tion and general air of broad-faced, poached-egg- 
eyed astonishment gave the role a heightened 
quality of shocked dignity which must have been 
pleasurable to witness during those scenes when 
the husband discovers his wife desires to share 
her favors with a second male. 

And yet we have it on the word of no less an 
expert than Orson Welles that the Broadway pro- 
duction was in every way—even allowing for the 
lack of Morley—as charming as its London orig- 
inal. Welles blessed us briefly with his presence 
in October and he took the opportunity to exam- 
ine the Broadway version of The Little Hut. 
Aware of the boredom and unresponsiveness of 
the audience—which of course disintegrated any 
possibility of that vital electrical circuit that must 
be closed between actor and audience—he ob- 
served, “The Little Hut is still a good play. It’s 
the audience that was a flop. The trouble with the 
audience was, it was too damn sober.” 

I think right there Welles has put his finger on 
the crucial difference between English and Amer- 
ican audiences. We are entirely too sober when 
we attend the theatre. What we need is more 
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and better intoxication in our playhouses. It is 
for this reason that I look with favor on the pro- 
posed change in legislation which would permit 
the owners of legitimate theatres to operate a con- 
venient bar in the lounge, so that the harassed 
theatregoer can liberate his imagination between 
the acts. 

At the present moment, the only theatre oper- 
ator who has definitely promised to serve liquor 
when the ban is lifted is Billy Rose, who runs the 
Ziegfeld theatre. Rose for many years conducted 
a profitable tourist trap called the Diamond Horse- 
shoe and he is therefore keenly aware of the 
connection between inebriation and the amuse- 
ment trade. (Rose himself is not exactly a bon 
vivant. I think he has imbibed a total of two 
glasses of champagne in the past twenty years. 
“It’s not that I have any moral principles against 
drinking,” Rose once told me. “It’s just that I hate 
the taste of whisky, gin, wine, all that stuff. It 
tastes like medicine to me. I don’t like medicine.”’) 

The average member of a Broadway audience 
suffers from one of two handicaps. He may come 
to the theatre in a cold, rational frame of mind. 
All the problems and tensions of his business day 
are still pressing upon him. As the play unfolds 
he finds he cannot lose himself in the characters 
and their troubles. He’s got worse troubles than 
even an Arthur Miller father or a Tennessee 
Williams mother. A part of him is pulling him 
away from the imaginary conflicts taking place. 
Mentally he is preoccupied with the unresolved 
moments of his day. Why did he forget to return 
Abernethy’s phone call? He must tell his secre- 
tary to pick up the plane tickets tomorrow morn- 
ing. Did he remember to ship twelve gross of the 
red blouses to Neiman-Marcus? He must remind 
his partner that Clobberley is a very poor credit 
risk. Where shall he and his wife go after the 
show? Will they be able to make the eleven- 
twenty-seven back to Scarsdale if they don’t go @ 
to Lindy’s for a sandwich and coffee? 

Meanwhile his wife is still brooding over the 
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fact that the waitress at Schrafft’s was rude to 
her at dinner, that she doesn’t know when she’ll 
have a chance to get into town and shop for new 
drapes for the living room, and who can they 
have over to the house next Friday when the Bru- 
bakers are coming, the Clarks would be just per- 
fect, but the Clarks think any evening without at 
least two games of Scrabble is sheer waste and 
the Brubakers simply loathe games of any sort, 
and that smoked shrimp would be delightful to 
serve but Millie Clark gets hives after eating 
sea food. 


I think if we could take a psychological survey 
of men and women sitting in a theatre we might 
find that in at least 25 per cent of the cases only a 
minimum amount of attention was being focused 
on the actors. 

Then there is another section of the audience 
which has settled in its seats in a state of bloated 
stupefaction. I do not refer to alcoholic stupe- 
faction. I am speaking of those persons who have 
packed away a heavy meal just before curtain 
time and become narcoleptic as a result. The 
husband and wife have met at a crowded res- 
taurant at six-forty-five (it doesn’t do to eat too 
early, for then you have to hang around with 
nothing to do for thirty minutes, you see) and 
then they weren't seated until seven-thirty and 
they bolted down a couple of martinis and anti- 
pasto, spaghetti with clam sauce, veal cutlet par- 
migiana, zabaglione and espresso. Now, even a 
pint of espresso is not likely to keep anybody 
awake at this point. Our friends manage to keep 
relatively alert during the first scene of the first 
act, but in the second scene the lovely dialogue is 
coming to them through a thick curtain of drowsi- 
ness. At the entr’acte they stir awake briefly, but 
the entire second act becomes a siesta, and it is 
only by the third act that they have slept off the 
veal and the spaghetti and are able to concentrate 
on the play. There are thousands of theatregoers 
walking our streets today who have only the 
dreamiest notion of what occurs in the second act 
of The Seven Year Itch or Picnic. 

Eating a splendid feast before going to the the- 
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atre is a stupid, barbarous habit. To enjoy a play, 
one must be in a receptive state of mind, with all 
one’s emotions and senses kept limber. A stomach 
filled to capacity cries out for slumber, not to be 
aroused and stimulated. After all, actors do not 
eat heavy meals before a performance and neither 
should audiences. The French and English thea- 
tregoers are much more realistic than ourselves 
on this point. While they do considerable drinking 
before and during the play, they wait until the 
curtain falls before they gorge themselves. The 
habit of the after-theatre supper—standard prac- 
tice in the era of Rector’s and Delmonico’s—ought 
to be revived. 

My own prescription for preparation for the 
theatre is that one ought to emulate the actors. 
One ought to eat lightly before a show. One 
should eat at léast two hours before curtain time, 
so as to give the stomach a chance to digest the 
food. While the stomachis hard at work churning 
the veal and spaghetti around, it is drawing blood 
from the brain and other parts of the body, and 
hence the sensation of being soporific is inevitable. 
As a general principle, the safest food is simply 
a small club steak with a salad, or perhaps a 
slice of prime ribs of beef—since beef is the most 
easily digested food for the human carnivore. It 
should be finished by no later than six. No soups. 
No appetizers. No rolls or potatoes. No desserts. 
Just enough to keep your stomach temporarily 
satisfied until eleven-thirty. And certainly no 
heavily seasoned or richly sauced French, Italian 
or Chinese dishes. Time enough for these delica- 
cies after the play. 

In addition to drawing your attention away 
from the business in hand, eating heavily before 
a play may also have the effect of ruining your 
digestion, if the play is making any impact at all. 
The storm of emotions whipped up in me by Tea 
and Sympathy, for instance, was so intense that 
I am sure I would have been doubled over with 
acute indigestion if I had had anything more sub- 
stantial than half a broiled chicken and some gin 
and bitters in my intestines. 

This brings us to the really important aspect 
of the problem: what to drink and how to drink. 
(That it is desirable to drink I take for granted. 
If there is anybody who wants to dispute this 
major premise, I have only one piece of advice 
for him: stick with television. The theatre is no 
place for sobriety. It never has been. It had its 
origin in taverns and courtyards of inns, and the 
sooner we restore the tavern to the playhouse the 
happier we'll all be.) 

Now, the action of alcohol on the personality is 
important in this connection. Potations of distilled 
liquors act upon the higher centers of the brain 

(continued on page 93) 
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Wr. Spelvin Criticiyes the Critics 


if Y oT Wo Cities _— 


a Jealous , FJNlinois, and Undorgrou ud, Vew York 


HICAGO, noted for the vigor and venom of 

its critics since Perey Hammond worked 
there, seems to have developed a new model—self- 
reversing and equipped with an automatic de- 
froster. He is William Leonard (Christian Science 
Monitor). Reporting to his Boston headquarters 
on the Chicago premiere of Wish You Were Here, 
William was kinder than his colleagues, saying 
that the show was light, bright, inconsequential, 
with music almost as skimpy as the story. Then 
at the end he chirked up and said, “As it is, Wish 
You Were Here actually adds up to a more attrac- 
tive show than the foregoing words of faint praise 
might lead one to believe.” 

The Chi playcrix generally were tougher on 
the show than the New York panners were, for 
Chicago is not a city but a state—a state of jeal- 
ousy. Claudia Cassidy (Tribune), moaning that 
there were only three shows in town and trying 
in her own eccentric way to be kind, enumerated 
among the show’s blessings “a large cast, a pit 
full of musicians, some nice ushers and box-office 
men and forty assorted stagehands.” Sydney J. 
Harris (News) concluded, “On the whole, I guess, 
take out Sheila Bond, Frank Aletter and a couple 
of dances, and you can send the rest back to the 
Catskills, where it belongs.” See what Spelvin 
means about State of Jealousy, Illinois? There 
isn’t a Catskill within eight hundred miles of 
Chicago in any direction—which is why the city 
and particularly its drama critics make such a 
hell of a fuss about the molehills out there. 


Poor RELATION 


Spelvin eagerly awaited the New York re- 
views of Louis Kronenberger’s adaptation of 
Jean Anouilh’s Mademoiselle Colombe because 
Kronenberger is one of the mob—the shrinkingly 
anonymous cric of Time. How would the mob do 
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this time? It was accused of being too kind to 
Wolcott Gibbs for Season in the Sun, and to 
Nathaniel Benchley (a reformed critic) for The 
Frogs of Spring. Playing it safe, the mob this time 
was neither thisaway nor thataway. Only one 
member thought this French play was much good, 
but they were oofly polite about saying so. And 
they showed a strange hesitation about identifying 
Kronenberger. John McClain (Journal-American) 
waited till the thirteenth or fourteenth para- 
graph before even mentioning the adapter, and 
then just called him “our confrere.” Robert Cole- 
man (Daily Mirror) called him “eminent critic 
and teacher.” (The teaching business Kronen- 
berger runs on the side is at Brandeis University; 
Spelvin likes to keep his readers fully informed.) 
Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune) didn’t even 
admit that Louis is a colleague; he just called him 
“translator Louis Kronenberger.” Richard Watts, 
Jr. (Post) was vastly more effusive than the rest. 
He said, “Louis Kronenberger is an American 
critic of notable erudition, perception and style.” 
Brooks Atkinson (Times—‘“All the News That’s 
Fit to Print”) was most noncommital of all, merely 
stating that the adaptation was by Louis Kronen- 
berger. Only Chapman (News) identified Kronen- 
berger as drama critic of Time magazine, and 
later playfully alluded to him as a “newsmag- 
man.” Williams Hawkins (World-Telegram & 
Sun) didn’t even name the adapter! 

But then, why should anybody have bothered? 
Time itself stands still and has never let any of 
its readers know who the hell its critic is. And 
when Mademoiselle Colombe opened Kronen- 
berger ducked the job and his employers (Henry 
Luce, Mikado; James A. Linen, Pooh-Bah) sent 
another fella to cover the show—so Time readers, 
who can get used to anything, read an anonymous 

(continued on page 95) 
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(The January issue of THEATRE ARTS car- 
ried a review of “The Best Plays of 1952-1953,” 
edited by Louis Kronenberger and published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company. In the following article 
William Saroyan provides his own inimitable and 


less reverent impression of the anthology.) 


T HE BEST PLAYS OF 1952-1953, newly issued, 
is a book only in the sense that the tele- 
phone book is a book, which also has a preface, 
and not unlike this book is mainly index. The 
full name of the book, as a matter of fact, is The 
Burns Mantle Yearbook, followed by The Best 


Plays etcetera. Last year’s book was edited by 


John Chapman; this year the editor is Louis 
Kronenberger, with the secret out at last: He’s 
the man who writes reviews of New York plays 
for Time magazine, or to put it more accurately, 
for people who do not live in New York and in 
all probability do not read his reviews (un- 
signed). Still he is referred to by the publishers 
as “probably the most widely read over the face 
of the nation of any Broadway critic,” still un- 
signed, and therefore if these people do read him 
they don’t know whom they are reading. When 
you read Time, you’re not supposed to know, 
apparently. 

In this book the matter isn’t much improved 
because the only thing acknowledged as his own, 
by name, is a short editor's note in which Kronen- 
berger remarks that in editing the thirty-sixth 
volume in the Best Plays series he has been 
helped by his wife, whose assistance amounts to 
nothing less than collaboration, and goes on to 
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thank Dorothea Oppenheimer for editorial help; 
for its report on Hits and Flops, Variety and Mr. 
Abel Green; for their summaries of the season, 
Miss Cassidy, Mr. Tynan, M. Josset, Mr. Sher- 
wood and Mr. Schallert; and finally he comes 
right out and says he feels great satisfaction in 
beginning “this new enterprise” with Mr. Hirsch- 
feld. He doesn’t mention Mr. Chapman, and 
nobody else does, either. 

The foregoing is not unkindly meant. It is 
simply that I would like to know who is the 
author of the following summary of plot in the 
section of the book entitled “Plays Produced in 
New York, June 1, 1952-May 31, 1953... A Date 
with April (thirteen performances), Comedy in 
three acts by George Batson ._ A very dull 
trifle about a loving but quick-tempered lady 
concert pianist and a famous novelist. They live 
together off and on—often on, but oftener off, in 
a way that goes on and on and is all too often 
awful.” 

I like that. I’d like to know who wrote it. I 
even like some of the things I read in Time, but 
it was only a moment ago that I found out that all 
those reviews of plays were written by Kronen- 
berger. (Every one of them? And without any 
help from anybody at all?) 
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If a writer is going to be anonymous for years, 
is it in order for him to announce at a later date 
that he wasn’t anonymous at all, ever? I was 
under the impression that Kronenberger was 
interested in the theatre in a serious way and 
expected to write a play himself some day. I 
would rather not have heard that he was writing 
reviews of plays for Time all the time. If writing 
snappy stuff for that magazine is going to be a 
springboard for all kinds of miscellaneous careers, 
I think some of the public (myself, for instance) 
is entitled to know who’s writing which of the 
snappy stuff. Burns Mantle seems to have started 
life getting out this yearbook, in which he him- 
self, under his own name and steam, picked out 
ten plays a year which he designated the best. 

We may presume that some of them may have 
been at least very nearly the best. Certainly out 
of every ten, at least one has always managed to 
be a little better than the other nine; sometimes 
two; now and then three. The faraway reader 
has no way of knowing, however, if the picking 
of the ten has been sensible in the first place. All 
he gets is the ten Burns Mantle used to pick, and 
for a few seasons, John Chapman, and now Louis 
Kronenberger. But have the boys always picked 
the right ten? The answer is yes, they have, 
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especially for this book, which while essentially 
meaningless is certainly informative in a kind of 
misinformative way. Have the thirty-six volumes 
of the book done the theatre any good? The 
answer is they have not. Have they done any 
harm? (The question’s silly, so the answer must 
be, too: They have done no harm whatever, for 
the reason that there hasn’t been anything to 
harm.) 

The purpose of the book is a simple one: to 
report on a season of Broadway activity, with 
summings up of the season in Chicago, southern 
California, and for the first time, London and 
Paris. Broadway activity includes a chapter on 
off-Broadway theatre; Variety’s tabulation of 
financial hits and flops; long runs on Broadway; 
New York Drama Critics Circle Awards; Pulitzer 
Prize winners; and for the first time a valuable 
addition—books on the theatre, which include 
published plays. There are also lists of previous 
volumes of Best Plays; “Where and When They 
(prominent stage people) Were Born (Compiled 
from the most authentic records available) ;” 
necrology, in which one notices that most players 
tend to live long lives; and finally “The Decades’ 
Toll (Prominent Theatrical Figures Who Have 


(continued on page 96) 
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Bes QUITE POSSIBLE to leave your home for a 
walk in the early morning air and return a dif- 
ferent person—beguiled, enchanted. 

This happened to me a few years ago. 

I went walking in a park near my home in 
Denver, Colorado, and found myself looking at 
the heels of one of the town’s most prominent old 
financiers, taking a turn on the graveled path 
while his car and chauffeur waited near by. 

He had a gold-headed cane and there was a lot 
of mileage on that cane. It had taken him through 
many big business mergers and up and down 
streets named for him. I recognized him only 
from his pictures in the papers. 

Coming toward him now I saw three teen-age 
boys wearing blue jeans, T shirts, and flattened- 
out felt hats with feathers stuck in the crown. 

“How ya, E.J.?” “What’s news, E.J.?” “How 
are tricks, E.J.?” 

The banker spoke to his chauffeur. 

“Who are those boys?” 

“Nobody at all, sir. Just a bunch of smart 
alecks. Don’t pay any attention to them, sir.” 

He helped the old man into the car and 
smoothed a blanket over his knees. But the old 
man kept turning around and staring after the 
boys who went striding through the park. 

“Those boys knew me all right,” he insisted. “I 
don’t know them but they knew ME.” 

The chauffeur looked after them with scorn 
but the -ld man looked after them—I swear it— 
yearningly, as their long, lithe figures were sil- 
houetted for one instant against the blue sky with 
the bluer Rockies beyond. Then they were gone. 
And it was this which caught and held me; their 
jauntiness and his yearning look, and I knew 
that I had to learn more about the secret meaning 
underneath this encounter. 

Because as I, too, watched them stride down 
the road, the Earth itself seemed to lose some of 
its terrible solidity and began to shift and move 
and dance in a cockeyed rhythm. 

So from that moment I embarked on an im- 
possible journey of penetration into a world 
where I did not belong—a study of the viewpoint 
of a crowd of teen-age boys. This was not easy. 

Even though I had three teen-age sons of my 
own at home, I knew that the teen-ager by him- 
self at home with parents is one person. But when 
he is with a crowd of his fellows his personality 
blends into theirs, and out of this blending 
emerges something else—something special—a 
conglomerate individual; irreverent, omnipotent, 
happy, and wise. 

But when the adult, hearing them in a heated 
discussion of bebop, long hair, politics, or sex, 


Boys will be Boys 


ventures into the same room, they become in- 
articulate and wait for him to return to his own 
generation. 

So I tried guile. I invited groups of them on 
trips with me and a woman friend from time to 
time, and these laboratory excursions cost me 
more than money. 

For instance, I walked once into the best hotel 
at Aspen, Colorado, leading five of them—one my 
son—and four of his friends—and registered for 
all of us with what I thought was dignity. Only 
to turn and see one of them sidle up to the room 
clerk. 

“Would you be good enough to keep this in the 
hotel safe for me, my good man?” His voice was 
stern as he laid an empty half grapefruit rind on 
the register and then walked across the lobby, 
which was full of visiting intellectuals, with a 
knock-kneed tremor. 

The clerk’s eyes traveled carefully over the 
register, over my luggage and my clothes. 

“Are these boys ALL with you, Mrs. Chase?” 
Then he looked at the grapefruit. 

Something told me I could never explain it, so 
silently I picked up the grapefruit, dropped it 
into my purse, and followed two bellboys upstairs 
to the suite. 

“This is the closet, Madam,” said one of the 
bellboys, as he opened the closet door with a 
flourish. 

Out of the closet stepped three of the boys in 
great indignation. They frowned at him. 

“No privacy, no privacy at all. Call the man- 
ager.” 

But the manager was already at the door to 
see me. 

“Mrs. Chase, the boys you have with you will 
not be permitted in the dining room in the blue 
jeans, they are wearing. They must wear proper 
suits, neckties, and shirts.” 

This the boys refused to do and they dined at 
a hamburger place around the corner, while my 
woman friend and I chatted in a polite twosome 
in little dinner dresses over the fine French cui- 
sine in the elegant little Victorian dining room. 
At the main table near by sat a group of college 
professors and Mr. Justice Black, all in Aspen to 
take part in a panel discussion that evening at 
the old opera house. 

Suddenly we looked up to see the boys in blue 
jeans marching toward us carrying hamburgers 
in oiled papers. They laid them on the white 
linen cloth. 

“We bit off more that we could chew—so we 
brought you some—eat hearty, ladies.” 

With the eyes of the French waiters hard upon 
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By Mary Chase 


us and telling ourselves we didn’t care, we put 
the hamburgers into our evening bags and made 
as dignified an exit as two women might make 
out of a burning building. 

But later that same evening, at the opera house 
where the subject of the panel discussion was 
“Merits of a Benign Dictatorship,” the boys sat 
and listened with absorption. 

Afterward on the street outside we were re- 
lieved as well as embarrassed when they fell into 
a wrestling match. Their pointed, penetrating 
questions about the lecture had been too dis- 
cerning for us to answer—questions about this 
world we were leaving to them. 

Another time with a friend, I took another son 
and four of his friends to the Broadmoor Hotel 
in Colorado Springs where they could ride, swim, 
and hike. 

This group agreed to the neckties and shirts 
for the dining room. But while out walking over 
the grounds before dinner, my friend and I were 
stopped by a strange sight. 

This group of five stood on the children’s play- 
grounds. Each boy was eighteen or a few months 
over and each carried a draft registration card 
in his pocket. But they were grouped around a 
piece of playground equipment, an iron pole with 
metal chains and rings. They were quietly watch- 
ing a little girl of about seven years who had the 
gadget to herself and was swinging around and 
around on it. 

The boys looked as though they had been 
waiting for it quite a while and the little girl 
looked as though she would swing on it forever. 
Finally the boys began to converse in a low, 
casual tone. 

“Wasn't that a terrible accident this afternoon 
on that thing with that poor little girl,” one in- 
quired innocently. 

“Bloodiest sight I ever saw,” another answered. 
“That’s a plenty dangerous ring.” 

The little girl was made of stern stuff. She ig- 
nored all of it until her mother called her. 

At this I saw all five of them, six feet tall, 
pounce with a leap and a great roar onto the 
rings and go swinging around dragging their feet 
in the dust, laughing and yelling like Indians. 

Always on returning from these excursions— 
and I never knew when they were acquired—I 
would find in the turtle back of my car, metal 
signs: “Mezzanine, this way,” “Half mile to ski 
lift,” and “This pool for use of hotel guests only.” 

They would bring them to our house and care- 
fully these the 
bottom of trees in our garden or on the roof of 


arrange signs, sometimes at 


the summer house. 
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And it wasn’t until much, much later when I 
saw some of these same boys again, after they 
had grown out of their teens and into responsi- 
bility, that I was able to answer certain of the 
questions about them which had haunted me. 

But in the meantime, while I was following 
them or bribing them to follow me, I noticed that 
they collected a strange and varied tribute from 
other age groups as they wandered in crowds 
up and down streets, through department stores 
and restaurants. 

For instance, the sight of them arouses adora- 
tion in the eyes of all small boys and all grand- 
mothers; and resentment 
middle-aged men; and a deep yearning from 
almost all old, old men. 

It is a Hallowe’en world they live in for a little 
while and their light heartedness comes, I believe, 
from the fact that as they stand on the top of a 
hill, as it were, and look at the Earth beneath, 
they do not quite believe in it; so they give off 


scorn from certain 


with a Bronx cheer and with an index finger 
draw crazy circles in the sky—blending sky- 
scrapers and grapefruit rinds, bankers and bebop 
in a Daliesque signature. They own nothing of it 
and so they own it all. 

And I think now that the old banker looked at 
them that morning because he was nearing the 
end of it and beginning to doubt a lot of it him- 
self. 

The bond between them was a kind of childish 
incredulity and they had passed like warriors to 
and from a battlefield of illusion. 

Time takes boys such as these step by step into 
the valley of aduithood and then they become a 
little afraid, responsible, ambitious, and even 
greedy—just like all the rest of us. 

But there is always another group of them 
silhouetted against the sky, and for myself—I 
think it is the most wonderful sight in the whole 
world. 
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Scenes 


ACT ONE 


A street; The Shamrock; Mrs. Weldy’s home; the lobby of the 
Barclay Hotel. 


ACT TWO 


Mrs. Lacey’s apartment; a street, Mrs. Weldy’s home, The Sham- 
rock. 


On the night of 16 October 1952, Irving L. Jacobs presented the 
Guthrie McClintic Production of Bernardine at the Playhouse 
Theatre, New York City. 
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-RNARDINE 


SCENE 1 


rime: Saturday afternoon of a spring day. 


scene: The curtain rises and we are looking at four teen-age boys 
standing on a city street. At stage left is the entrance of a drug- 
store. At stage right the entrance to an office building. In the 
distance, painted on the backdrop, rise the chimneys and bell 
tower of a large high-school building. 


The two boys standing at stage left wear blue jeans and white 
shirts, the tails banging outside; flat hats, tightly rolled into a 
pancake shape, the brims stuck with colored feathers. One of 
these boys, cinns, bas bis leg thrown over a bicycle. These boys 
are about sixteen years old. 


At stage right stand two older boys, about eighteen. They 
wear no hats. They wear T shirts and suede jackets with the 
letter H emblazoned on the backs in bright-colored paint. Their 
manner toward the younger boys is patronizing. The manner 
of the younger boys toward them is deferential. 


CARNEY. (One of the older boys speaks first. He is handsome but 
slight of build. As be speaks he makes a move up the street. He 
addresses his companion, a boy with a crew cut.) Come on, 
Olson, we'll be shovin’ off. (oLson who walks with a slight 
limp moves after bim.) 


Mc ELRoy, (One of the younger boys whispers in a low tone to 
his pal. He has a sensitive, alert face.) Let's gow ith ‘em, Gibbs. 
(He follows the older boys across the stage. He tries to make 
his voice and manner casual.) Hey —where you guys shovin’ to? 


carney. (He stops.) Down to the back 
room of the Shamrock. 


ovson. (Grandly.) We're supposed to 
meet Beaumont and them. 


Mc ELRoY. (This impresses bim.) Beau- 
mont and them! On the level? 


oison. Yup! 


mac. (Lreamily.) Beaumont is in my 
gym class at school. He speaks to me. 


cines. (He is a heavy-set boy with sandy hair and freckles. He 
inches forward on the bike.) Beaumont! My Dad—I mean my 
old man knows his old man. 
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CARNEY. (Sternly.) Listen, Gibbs, that don’t necessarily get any- 


body in solid with a guy just because his old man knows their 
old man. 


OLson. Beaumont picks his own friends. He has his own ideas. 
Let's shove, Carney. 


mac. (Still following them.) How about Gibbs and me stringin’ 


along down there with you guys? (oLson and CaRNeY exchange 
a weighty glance.) 


oison. I don’t know how Beau and Tub and them would take 
that. What do you think, Carney? 


CARNEY. (Carefully looking at the younger boys.) Frankly, I’m 
worried. Remember Pritchard and Wilson? They got tossed 
out on their ear. We lost, Olson, a certain amount of prestige. 


mac. (With a sneer.) Pritchard and Wilson! No wonder. 


cises. McElroy has three bucks on him and my Dad—my old 
man is gettin’ me a ‘41 Plymouth next month. (oLson and 
CARNFY again exchange a weighty glance at this information. 
They give cines closer scrutiny. He sees their hesitancy and 
moves closer.) Oh boy! Did me and Mac have a big time last 
night! We sneaked his old man’s car and picked up a couple 
of babes! > 


CARNEY. (With contempt.) First time 1 did that | was fourteen 
years old 

cinss. Boy, did we make time with those babes! | had my arm 
around one of them for a block and a half. Didn't we have a 
big time last night, Mac? (He nudges mac to bear bim out.) 


mac. (Coldly, pulling away from cines.) Last night? I forgot 
last night awready. (CARNEY and OLSON note Mac's nonchalance 
with approval. With bis last remark he has made a definite 
impression and a promise of inner riches.) 


cARNEY. (Goes to him and lays a hand on his shoulder.) You 
might be O.K., Mac—yup—you just might. Gibbs 


aines, (Eagerly.) Yeah? 


CARNEY, (His face serious.) Never slap it 
down like that. If you see a chance to 
slide it in—slide it in but otherwise 
“didn’t we make time with those babes 
last night”—don't do it. It sounds 
boastful. It sounds 


OLSON. Immature. 


carney. Yeah! You worry me, Gibbs 
You've got an awful tendency to be 
an awful square. 


cinps. (He is horrified.) A square! Me? A square? What are you 
talkin’ about? 


CARNFY. I'm afraid you'll never make-the grade as a smooth oper- 
ator or a big wheel. What do you think, Dink, could he go 
along as a husk? 


OLson, ( With the air of an expert.) Let go of your kiddie car and 
step out here a minute, boy. Let's look at you. (GipBs gives the 
bike to Mac to steady for him. He steps briskly over to the 
two older boys who now begin to feel bis arms and shoulders.) 
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cARNEY. He packs a lot of weight and 
muscle. Of course, I've never seen him 
in a sluggin’ match. 


mac. He’s not bad, this boy. 


CARNEY. He's a husk all right, but a husk 
can be an awful chicken too. But a 
husk who’s not afraid to fight—well 
that’s an ugh-me-fix. (He pounds chest 
and speaks Indian fashion as he says 
“ugh-me-fix” and clenches fists.) An 


ugh-me-fix is a great help to the gang 


it there's any trouble at a dance or at a hamburger place after 


a dance. up--if he’s got any nerve he can aim for an ugh-me- 
fix. Think you'd like to aim for an ugh-me-fix, Gibbs? 


OLson. Because you are not the big wheel type—definitely not. 


CARNEY. Never in the world. 


oLson, Gibbs, you don't have the--what is it he don’t have, 


Carney- | know he dont have it, but | don't know if I can 


tell why 


cies. (Sullenly.) What's Beaumont got that | haven't got—except 


he’s a little older. (All the boys laugh loudly.) 


MAC He regards his friend ruefully. lt had never occurred to 
him before, but maybe Gises is a bit square.) You're talkin’ 
outta turn right now, Gibbs. 


cipss. Why? I'm only askin’ a question. 


CARNEY. (Sadly.) There’s some questions, Gibbs, you never ask. 
You know the answer awready and if you don’t—you're a 
square. Beaumont! (Here he steps forward, hands in pockets 
and his eyes glow with admiration.) Beaumont has got every- 
thing! He’s got 


oLson. Plenty of savvy. He's smooth and he's hep and he’s with it 
all the way 


cARNEY. Gets by big with women. He can hold his liquor Never 
makes a bum crack at the wrong time. And style—-that's it 
Beaumont stinks with style 


oLson. And can you imagine Beaumont ever askin’ anybody what 
somebody had that he didn’t have? 


caRNEY. That's because Beaumont knows he’s got everything. 


cipss. My old man is playin’ golf today with Beaumont’s old man 
so what are you guys givin’ me about Beaumont? 


oison. But listen, Gibbs—it’s not your old man that's yappin’ to 
go with us down to the Shamrock! 


Mac. (Desperately.) Look—do we go with you guys—or don’t 
we? 


CARNEY. That's up to Gibbs. If he sees the situation and takes a 
little advice he might just make the grade with the gang. Give 
up the big wheel stuff, Gibbs. Keep in trim and try to go along 
as an ugh-me-fix. Of course, you don’t get the choice babes, 
but you're in the crowd, boy, you're in the crowd. 


cipss. (Despite a warning look from mac.) You guys are full of 
a lot of chatter and I’m not sayin’ if I'm buyin’ it or if I’m 
not buyin’ it. | know I couldn't be a big operator on this 
bicycle but I told you my old man 1s gettin’ me a '41 Plymouth 
next month, so | don’t know if you guys have sold me anything 
or if you haven't scid me anything. 


Mac. (To CARNEY and oLson.) So what gives? 
carney. (Still doubtful.) What do you think, Olson? 


otson. (His eyes on Mac.) We'll take a chance on ’em. But re- 
member, when we get down to the Shamrock—no bum cracks 


see! 
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cipps. We heard you! We heard you! 


caRNEY. Okay, Gibbs—just get with it—get with it. (The two 
older boys move up the street. Mac hurries after them, bis face 
jubilant. Guess is last, puffing as he tries to run and haul the 
bicycle.) 


BLACKOUT 


SCENE 2 
TIME: A few minutes later. 


sceNE: The back room of the Shamrock—a three-two beer par- 
lor, four blocks from the high school. 


This is a shabby spot. There is no reason apparent to the eye 
why it bas been the favorite “hang out” for years of the upper 
classmen at nearby Holbrook Hi. But favorite “hang out” it is 
for those intangible reasons which will cause boys to pass up 
neat, gaily painted, happy, sunny rooms, and disappear into 
shabby, dull, musty, dusty placeg like this. Tradesmen and 
shopkeepers have always puzzled over this problem, and always 
will. The lure of such a spot defies all accountants and business 
experts. It gets the “play” for some mysterious reason. The 
crowd goes there. Why? No one knows. 


Perhaps the boys are soothed by the spirits and memories of 
hundreds of other boys who have loved it and have come here 
to settle those deep and desperate problems of the heart and 
mind not solved in the classrooms. 


The walls are covered with initials, telephone numbers, crude 
drawings of bathing girls, football scores, and an outdated cal- 
endar with the picture of a jet plane. 


The tables are old and rickety, the brown wooden booths 
sagging and creaky. They have endured years of wrestling, 
overcrowding. The teléphone booth against the wali at stage 
left bas a hinge off the door. The telephone book on a high 
wooden stand near by is torn and scribbled. 


A light from the outside street pours through a green glass 
window high on the wall. A jukebox stands under it. 


As the lights go up, this jukebox is playing a piece of modern 
music with a trumpet solo. Or stage are three boys—two stand- 


ing, one seated at the table, his head in his bands. They are 
listening intently. 


One boy at left, FUDGE FRIEDELHAUSER, a husky boy with a 
naive expression is the gang “husk.” He stands with one foot 
on a chair. Leaning against the wall across from him is MARVIN 
(TUB) GRINER. GRINER is muscular, shrewd-eyed. His shrewd 
eyes show that he is “hep” and his jaw denotes physical courage. 
Girls find him attractive. He is the prime “wolf” of the gang. 


Seated at the table is ant BEAUMONT, the gang leader. BEAU- 
MoNnv’s face is a combination of fierceness and sensitivity. He is 
tall and lean. His manner is mocking and he assumes, to mask 
himself, a cloak-and-dagger manner of bravado, and yet his 
moods change like lightning. His smile is rare but sweet. 


tus. (Indicating the jukebox with a jerk 
of bis thumb.) He doesn't blow it like 
he means it. 


rupce. You're not listening—he means it. 
8 


tus. (Shakes his bead as he listens to an- 
other note of the trumpet.) If he means 
it—he doesn’t make it. 


BEAUMONT. (He hasn't beard them—bis 
expression rapt.) Dig it—dig that sound 
that cool, cool sound. (The other 





boys are impressed with BEAUMONT’s approval of the trumpet 
player. They wait and listen.) 


tus. (Hesitantly—first glancing at 
BEAUMONT.) You sure that’s Mar- 
tiniz? 


rupce. (He grins happily.) That's 
Martiniz. 


rus. Oh, he stinks anymore. He used 


to be good but he stinks now. 
Bevans is hot now. 


rupce. Bevans is plenty hot. 


BEAUMONT. (He rises and walks across 
the stage, his hands in bis pockets.) 
Martiniz! He can no longer run the 
distance, but he can still hurt you. 
(Enter Caxney and OLSON.) 


CARNEY. Hi, Beau, Tub, Fudge. 


BEAUMONT, (His eyes gleam with a mocking light but fond as he 
looks at them. He makes his expression comically fierce. He 
gives a wave of the hand, moving each finger as though he 
were playing the piano in mid-air. There is a weary elegance in 
this gesture. Behind his back the other boys practice it at home 
trying to imitate bim.) Greetings—men! 


rus. Where you been? We got problems. 


ovson. Messin’ around. Say—we brought a couple of fellows with 
us, 


carney. A couple of plenty sharp boys. 
BEAUMONT. (Languidly.) Who? 


oison. Will McElroy and Dave Gibbs. 


rupee. (Moving to Beaumont.) They're a couple of twinks. I’ve 
seen them. 


rub. (He sneers as be moves toward BEAUMONT.) Sharp boys! 
That Gibbs is still ridin’ a bicycle. 


oison, Listen—his old man is gettin’ him 
a "41 Plymouth next month. 


rus. (To peaumont.) Why should we 
mess around with that young stuff? 


o.son. McElroy looks old. He's sixteen 
but he could pass for eighteen. You'll 


like him, Beau. You'll be callin’ him 
Fofo 


cARNEY. What about it, Beau? 


Beaumont. (Still languid.) We can always throw them out—so 
let them in. 


carney. (Now runs to the entrance and bawls out loudly.) Hey, 
you creeps—haul it on in here! (mc ELRoy and Gises now enter. 
They try to appear nonchalant and bide their great eagerness 
and excitement. But they are like bear cubs trying to walk on 
two legs. Mc ELROY looks around warily. He will feel bis way. 
But ciens has already decided on the swaggering, bold “You 
guys have nothing on me” approach. Carney steps forward anc 
stands beside them to do the honors. He moves them as he 
makes the introductions as though he were pushing a hand 
merry-go-round.) Guess maybe you guys might know these 
guys. Dave Gibbs and Will McElroy, Art Beaumont, Tub 
Griner, and Fudge Friedelhauser—Fudge Friedelhauser, Tub 
Griner, and Art Beaumont, Will McElroy and Dave Gibbs. 


BEAUMONT, (He rises, walks around them, goes over to the wall, 
and leans against it.) Greetings—men! (He now makes the 
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same finger-waving movement. TuB and FuDGE both mumble a 
weak “Hi.”) 


cisss. (To their amazement has the temerity to walk directly 


over to BEAUMONT.) My Dad plays golf with your Dad, Beau- 
mont. 


BEAUMONT. (Coolly with a raised eyebrow.) Oh! 


cipas. (Blissfully unaware of bis mistake—in this familiarity.) My 
Dad says your Dad is the best engineer in the whole state. 


BEAUMONT. (With sarcasm.) Well—well—well! 


cisss. He says not another man could have built that Mt. Secrist 
Tunnel with nature against him. 


BEAUMONT. (Pretending to yawn.) | barely--(He flicks the ash 
off a cigarette) know the man. 


cipas. (He is puzzled but not discouraged. He walks over to tus 
GRINER.) I’ve seen you around, Griner. You've got a '46 Nash. 


TuB. (Moves away from him.) ‘Forty-eight. And that used to be 
a Nash but it’s not a Nash anymore. 


Gipss. (But Gises, although wilting, is not squelched. Mc ELROY 
watches him and suffers. Gisss goes up to FUDGE with a hearti- 
ness.) Hi, Friedelhauser! I've seen you play football. You're not 
bad, boy. 


rupce. And I’m not Friedelhauser either. (He moves away.) 


BEAUMONT. (Lays a fond arm across rupGe's shoulder and takes 
on the deep gruff tone of a big-time business official.) This 
man’s name is Bidnut—Fofo Bidnut. He is a traveling man 
hard candies. How is business, Mr. Bidnut—little slow—eh 
little slow? 


Gisss, (Puzzled.) But I've seen him play 


mac. (He is sure now that Gises bas ruined both of their chances. 


He pulls at his sleeve and says fiercely) Skip it. Shut up. (He 
turns to BEAUMONT.) Okay if we sit down, Beaumont? (He 
starts to lower himself to the floor. Gines has already sat down.) 


BEAUMONT. (1n sudden alarm.) \.ook out for that floor—she tips. 
cipns. (Jumping up.) She—what? 


mac. (Pulling bim down.) Shut up. Sit down. (Mc ELROY, who is 
watching like a cat, offers Giees a cigarette with a casual air. 
They both light up as the older boys study them. There is a 
moment of silence.) 


ines. (He will not be quiet.) This is a pretty nice spot here. But 
the Rancho—that’s the real spot. Ever been to the Rancho, 
Beaumont? 


rus. Been to it—he just sold it. 


CARNEY. (Anxious to get the limelight off Gisss.) What happened 
to you last night, Beau? 


oLson. We came by and you weren't here. Did you have a date? 


BEAUMONT. Last night? (Such a long time ago. He finally remem- 
bers.) Oh—vyes, yes—I had a date. This friend from out of 
town she drove in from Idaho in her '52 Cad convertible. 


cipns. (He inches forward. His eyes are bugged out.) Saaay! 


BEAUMONT. (In confidential tone.) You know something, Griner? 
She may take that offer from Hollywood after all. They have 
been driving the litth, thing nuts. 


tus. (He plays up.) Well—now 


BEAUMONT. (Dreamily.) But it’s just like I told her. You don’t 
need them, sugar. You've got me. And she smiled as I pried her 
arms from around my neck. I had to pry and pry and pry. She 
would not let go—the little tiger! 
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cipss. Wow! 

BEAUMONT. (Throwing his head forward—putting one hand to 
the back of his neck.) Take a look there, fellows. She leave any 
marks? ( While Gisss and Mc ELRoy stare, the gang leaps forward 
and gazes with mock solemnity at BEAUMONT’s neck. They give 
forth a chorus of “Oooh—ahh—look at that—jeepers.”) 


oLson. (/n shocked tone.) You better get a doctor to take a look 
at that, Beaumont! 


Gipss. (This is indeed the world he belongs in—he thinks.) Saaay 
who is this babe? 


BEAUMONT. Tell him, Class. 
Boys. Bernardine—Bernardine Crud! 
mac. Bernardine Crud—where does she go to school? 


BEAUMONT. (Turns to the two younger boys.) School! She's 
through school. She's lived. (He fools with his jacket dreamily.) 
She’s a little older—little beat up looking but not too much. 
Just misty and dreamy. Her hair is blonde about so long 


Gcipss. Oh boy! 
mac. What do you know! 


BEAUMONT. You couldn't miss her. When she walks down the 
street, her eyes flash a message—live on, boy, dream on. I'm 
waiting for you. But as for actual conversation she knows only 


one word 
Miac. Only one word—what’s that? 
BEAUMONT. (Shyly dropping bis bead.) The word is—yes. 
rus. (With feeling.) That’s a good word. 
Gipes. Jeepers— where does this babe live? 


BEAUMONT. Now that’s an interesting question. She lives in a little 
town in the mountains of Idaho, on the banks of Itching River 


a place called Sneaky Falls. 


cipss. (He takes out notebook and pencil.) Sneaky Falls? 


BEAUMONT. It’s away up in the mountains. Terrible roads—busses 
not running. Of course, you could make it in a super jet. (Walks 
languidly over to the wall and faces cisss.) You've heard of it, 
of course. 


cinss. (Brightly.) Oh, sure, sure. (The other boys exchange an 


amused glance with BEAU.) 


mac. I never did. (BEAu’s eyes linger now on MC ELROY With in- 
terest, but he gazes sternly at Gipps, although his voice is danger- 
ously gentle.) You have, Gibbs? 


cipss. Yeah, seems to me we passed through there last summer on 
our way home from Winnemucca. 


BEAUMONT. Well, well—well—very, very interesting. (Turns now 
a5 HELEN, a waitress about thirty with dyed red hair and spotted 


apron, comes in with pad and pencil.) Greetings, Helen—what 
about a round of beer here? 





HELEN. Okay— (Sees the younger boys. Her lips clamp. She 
walks to them.) What's your order? 


aisss. Two beers, light on the head. 
HELEN. I said—what’s your order? 
Gipes. Just gave you the order. 
HELEN. Yeah? Let's see your draft cards. 


mac. (Slaps at his pockets. But he determines to bluff.) Well- 
what did I do with that thing? Must have left it in my other 
suit. 


HELEN. Your snow suit? 





cipss. Say—listen you! 
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mac. Aw, what's the difference? We'll get one after a while. 


HELEN. I'll get my old-age pension after a while too. (Goes angrily 
to the older boys.) Don't try to pull this on me! Do you want 
the old man to lose his license? Just because he lets you kids 
with draft cards have a glass of three-two in here don’t try to 
drag in a kindergarten. (Looks at Mac and cises.) Pepsi-Cola 
cola cola— (She exits quickly.) 


mac. Two cokes. The deal stinks. 
BEAUMONT. McElroy—come over here. 


mac. (He starts to rise with alacrity and then stops. His eyes meet 
BEAUMONT'S i” a test of character. He slowly drops back down. 
He speaks and his eyes and gaze are steady.) Why should I? 


BEAUMONT. (Gazes at him silently—approvingly. Then he smiles 
suddenly—a gentle, tender smile. The others boys are looking 
at MAC with the same silent approval. Mac doesn't realize it yet 
but he has passed a milestone in his life. The boys are beginning 
to suspect that he may be a “hep” character—eager to make the 
gang but not willing to give everything to do it. When BEavu- 
MoNT speaks his voice is soft.) No reason at all, Mac—none 
at all. 


mac. Okay. 


BEAUMONT. You're all right, Mac. Yup—you may be perfectly all 
right. 


cipss. (Feeling this is the time to wade in with both feet and 
establish himself and Mac as big men.) Me and Mac sure had 
a time last night—-didn’t we, Mac? 


mac. Shh—shut up! 


cipss. Mac swiped his old man’s car and we picked up a couple of 
babes. Boy—we made pretty good time with those babes—eh, 


Mac? 


BEAUMONT. (Swiftly turning to Mac.) Eh, Mac? 





OLSON: But listen, Gibbs—it’s not your old man that’s yappin’ 
to go with us down to the Shamrock! 
(Girard Gillen, Billy James, Joe Stewart as Gibbs ) 
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MAC. (With a look of disgust at cises.) | forget. (peau looks at 
the other boys over mac’s bead and makes an approving circle 
in the air with his thumb and forefinger. They nod in agree- 
ment.) 


rus. (With a stern voice gives bis attention to cinss.) You knew 
these girls, of course? 


cies. (Happily.) Knew 'em? Of course not. We picked ‘em up. 


run. (With an air of regret makes a disapproving clucking sound 
with his tongue. He sighs.) Hear that, Beaumont? 


BEAUMONT. (Covering bis face with his bands.) 1 wish I hadn't. 


rus. You were taking an awful chance, Gibbs, taking strange 


tomatoes into your Car. 


cises. (Throwing one leg over the other.) Chance? It was them 
that was taking the chance—ch, Mac? 


BEAUMONT. Gibbs, you are the type of character who gives our 
school a bad name. 


rupce. Weldy’s old lady thinks it’s us—but it’s you. 


«ines. Hey! What is this? With the reputations you guys have 
got for smooth operators and big wheels—what is this? 


BEAUMONT, (/gnores GinBs—goes to Mac.) McElroy—tell us the 


story of your life in two words 
mac. Two words—gosh 


BEAUMONT. Gibbs could do it in two words—I stink—beat it— 
Gibbs 


cipas. What 
rupce. Wanta get hurt blow 


cinrs. Comin’, Mac 


mac. I don't know yet— 
cisns. All right for you, Mac—next time you— 


rus. Beat it—(With a reproachful glance at MAC, GIBBS goes 
quickly.) 


BEAUMONT. Two words, Mac—like this—Fudge— 
rupce. I slug 

BEAUMONT. Carney 

CARNEY. I scheme- 

ouson. I bull 


BEAUMONT. Tub—better use the nice word—tomorrow’s Sun- 
day. 
run. | conquer. 


Beaumont, And I laugh-— (He gives a mocking, horrible, and yet 
comic laugh.) Now you, Mac 


mac. ( Bewildered.) 1—1—wonder! (The boys all laugh.) 


BEAUMONT. (Grabs his hand eagerly.) You're all right, Mac. Fel- 
lows, | want you to meet Mr, Bidnut of Sneaky Falls, Idaho 
Mr. Bidnut-——Mr. Bidnut—Mr. Bidnut—Mr. Bidnut— (They 
all shake mac's hand eagerly. He is in. His face is jubilant.) 


BEAUMONT. Say—we're missing one—where is | maul—where is 
Weldy? 


mac. (The mention of this name bas a staggering effect on him.) 
Weldy—you don’t mean Wormy Weldy? Is he part of this 


gang? 
BEAUMONT. (Wheels around and looks at him fiercely.) And 
what's wrong with that? 


mac. He's a wild man. (seauMontT nods, still studying bim.) 
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Weldy—he got expelled from Winston Hi—twice before he 
came to Holbrook! 


Tus. Twice-—three times! (BEAUMONT's eyes are still fastened on 
mac’s face. His gaze is intense and yet curiously detached and 
amused. He now holds up three fingers.) 


mac. Weldy—he’s the guy who put a stick of dynamite into the 
drain pipe at the gym last year. 


CARNEY. He put in two sticks—that was all he had. (BEAUMONT 
holds up two fingers, still gazing at MAC.) 


rupcer. He's changed though—he don’t care a thing about dyna- 
mite anymore, 


oLson. He's ¢ hanged—to dames and has he gone crazy! 
BEAUMONT. (Softly.) And he is a very good friend of ours. 


mac. Well, I guess he’s got plenty of nerve. I guess there’s noth- 
ing he’s afraid of. (All the boys laugh loudly.) 


BEAUMONT. Oh yes there is—his old lady. 


CARNEY. She’s trying to be a companion to him. She thinks of him 
as a delicate flower and keeps going over him with a garden 
rake. 


ruB. He called on the telephone this morning and said he was 
about to launch a one-man mutiny against her but he hasn't 
been able to sneak out of the house to get it launched. 


mac. Weldy! (He moves—shaking his head.) Gee you oughta 
hear my old lady talk about him! 


BEAUMONT. And you ought to hear Weldy’s old lady talk about 
us! 


mac. (This is a bitter moment. He has made the grade but the 
price is too high. He moves toward the. door. He stops. His 
voice is wistful.) It was great secing you guys—great great! 

BEAUMONT. Yes it was, Mac— It was tender. It was real. (Mac 
runs out. The boys all look at mac's fleeing figure and shrug at 
each other.) 


caRNEY. Huh! It was tender. It was real. And it was we.py! 
(There is the ringing of the telephone. CaRNEY runs to answer 
it. He hoids the receiver, turns grinning to the boys.) 


CARNEY. (In the tone of the baby bear in “Goldilocks.”) —and 
here he is now! (He hands the telephone to BEAUMONT.) 


BLACKOUT 





RUTH: I'm pretty proud of my boy this afternoon, Vernon. 
(Johnny Stewart, Alney Alba, Michael Wager) 





SCENE 3 


TIME: Immediately following scene two. 
scENE: The living room of the Weldy home. 


This is a tastefully furnished room with the predominating 
colors of plum and soft yellow. An archway, center stage back, 
leads into a ball which runs left and right. There is a deep bay 
window beyond the arch. This window, curtained with white 


ruffles, shows in the distance the spires of a church across a 
park 


There are a few choice pieces of Victorian furniture, chairs, 
tables, and a love seat, which blend pleasantly with modern 
reproductions of French provincial and Chippendale. 


Everything in this room is dainty, feminine, and tasteful— 
that is, everything but wurorp weLpy, called wormy by his 
friends 


He is a muscular, blond boy with a cleft in his strong chin, 
and is standing now at the telephone at stage left. He is wearing 
a neat outfit for a Saturday afternoon; slacks, white shirt, neck- 
tie, and sports jacket. He always leaves bis home dressed this 
way. A block away from the house, however, he will pull off 
the necktie, jam it into his pocket, rumple his hair, let his shirt 
tail hang out over the slacks, and carry his jacket over bis arm. 


wormy. (His tone is severe.) Beaumont, I don’t know why you 
guys even bother to call me. You must be crazy. I got no time 


to fool around with you. I’m loaded with homework. Think I 
wanta flunk? Nope, I don’t care what you got planned—count 
me out. (He hangs up the phone and stands waiting.) (Enter 
ruTH WeLpy. She has been listening in the haliway. Her face is 
beaming with pleasure. RUTH WeELDY is a small woman, chic, 
neatly groomed, about forty-three years of age. Her voice and 
manner are crisp and sure, full of authority. Known to ber 
friends as a “strong character,” she has always known the secur- 
ity of a good income and a well-established social position in 
her home town. Self-doubt she would regard as a weakness. 
Behind her now walks a neatly dressed boy, carrying a raincoat. 
This is VERNON KINSWOOD. ) 


ruTH. Buford—here’s Vernon! 
wormy. (Not looking up.) Hi, slob! 
kiNswoop. Same old Wormy! Hi, Wormy. 


RUTH. Now, boys, boys! Buford, don’t 
speak to Vernon like that. 


VERNON. (Smiling at her.) Wormy doesn’t 
bother me none, Mrs. Weldy. He’s always 
crackin’ off. 


ruTH. And Vernon, please, please don’t call 
him by that awful nickname. I despise it. 


His name is Buford. Tell him the news, 
dear. 


wormy. What news? 


ruTH. What news? Listen to you! Vernon, we have an addition 
to the family. I bought a dog yesterday. 


worMy. (With great bitterness as he looks out the window.) 
Yeah—she bought me a dog. 
rutH. A darling little dachshund. : m ashamed I haven't done it 


before. Buford wanted one for years but I was thinking of the 
garden. Every boy should have a dog. 


wormy. (He gets an idea.) Say—ah—he oughta have some exer- 
cise. Why don’t me and Kinswood take him for a little walk? 
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RUTH. That’s a fine idea. You and Vernon take him over to the 
park for half an hour. 


Kinswoop. (He frowns.) It’s all right, 
but I did promise Mother I'd pick up 
some things for her at the store. 


worMy. (Now very warm to KINSWoop. 
He walks quickly to him and slaps him 
on the back.) We can do that while 
we're out, Kinswood. Easiest thing in 
the world. (He starts to leave the 
room.) 


ruTH. (Laying a fond hand on his arm. She stands close to him 
and runs her hand over his sleeve, petting him.) I'm pretty 
proud of my boy this afternoon, Vernon. 


Kinswoop. (Who could be proud of wormy?) Oh—how’s that? 


RUTH. That gang just called him and tried to get him to meet them 
and he certainly told them off. Said he had no time for them. 
I stood right here and heard him. You did, didn’t you, dear? 


wormMy. Oh—well—I— (Shrugs lamely and stops. His tone bas 
been deprecating; a kind of “oh, it was nothing really, noth- 
ing.”) 

KINswoop. That bunch never did anybody any good. They’re a 
bunch of low-life bums, flunkin’ in everything, always thinking 
about girls. 


wormy. (Forgetting where he is.) Listen, Kinswood, Carney did 
better than you in every class. 
ruTH. Leonard Carney did better than Vernon? I don’t believe it. 


worMy. (Brusquely—as he moves toward the door.) Hey, Kins- 
wood, get the lead out—let’s go. 


rutH. (She stops him. Her table of standards is upset. Boys of 
whom she approves are the boys who get the good grades. Boys 
of whom she disapproves always flunk.) Just a minute! You 
mean to tell me Carney actually got better grades than Vernon? 


Kinswoon. (Regretfully.) Carney is a brain all right. And yet he 
never seems to crack a book. I can’t quite figure him out. 


RUTH. I can’t imagine, in that case, what Hilda and Frank Carney 
are thinking of to allow him to associate with Arthur Beaumont 
and that Griner boy. 


worMy. (Very impatient.) You comin’, 
Kinswood? 


Kinswoop. (Fiercely.) Look, your 


mother's talkin’ to me, stupe. 


ruTH. Buford! What is the matter with 
you? Vernon, you'll be amused at this. 
I'll just have to tell you this one. 


kinswoov. (He loves gossip.) Yes, yes. 
(He smiles.) 


ruTH. (Confidentially.) Mavis Griner was telling me the other 
day she was worried about Olson's influence on her son, Tub. 
How can she be so dense? 


KINSWoop. So she said that, did she? Well, well! 


auTH. Of course, it’s Arthur Beaumont who is the real rotten 
apple there. My heart aches for his father. He thinks the sun 
rises and sets on that boy. He doesn’t fool his mother though, 
Phil is such a brilliant man, you wonder how he could be so 


dense about his own son. Poor man, he’s due for a sad awaken- 
ing one of these days. 


Kinswoop. Oh, they're all a bunch of bums. One is just as bad as 
the other. 





wormy. (Heatedly, coming back into the room from the hall.) 


Kinswood, you don’t know a thing about those guys—not a 
thing. 


kutTH. And neither does he, Vernon. He doesn't go around with 
them. He’s only guessing. 


worMy. I know Carney beat the socks off him in that chemistry 
exam. 

ruTH. Buford! (She turns to Kinswoon.) Don’t you mind, Ver- 
non, those boys are so dissipated and so blasé they have nothing 
to look forward to. Your good time is coming. 


wormy. He’s had it. 


ruTH. Buford, that's quite enough. Vernon, you know I'm ex- 
pecting you to stay to dinner and spend the night with Buford, 
if it’s all right with your mother. 


Kinswoop, Thanks, Mrs. Weldy. I appreciate it and so does 
Mother. 


wormy. (The time is passing.) Come on, Kinswood—come on— 
come on, (wormy turns to go hurriedly from the room. 
KINSwoop starts to follow. woRMY's jaw drops as SELMA CAN- 
ruck now enters from the ball. seumMa CANTRICK is a plump, 
good-natured woman, carrying an armload of packages. 
wormMy's attitude at the sight of ber is not only the usual bored 
attitude of a boy toward one of his mother’s friends but he also 
acts shamefaced. He tries to get out quickly.) 


xutTH. Wait a minute, dear—say hello to Selma. 


seLMA, (Sitting down with a gasp of relief and spilling packages 
on the floor.) Let me sit down. I'm dead. Hello, Buford. 


wormMy. How do, Mrs. Cantrick. (He tries to get out again.) 


seLMA. I haven't scen you around our house lately, Buford, Have 
you crossed my daughter off your list? (wormy’s face becomes 
a beet red. He says nothing.) 


ruTH. Buford would never cross Jean off his list. Selma, have you 
met Vernon Kinswood—Mrs. Cantrick. 


seLMa. How do you do— (She turns away to run.) Ruth, could 
you 


nutu. (Ob, so fondly as she regards vernon.) You've probably 
heard Jean speak of him. 


setMa. (She gives Kinswoon another cursory glance. But she 
speaks slowly.) No, 1 don't believe I have. 


KInswoop. (fe wants to linger with them. He likes to talk to 
older women.) \'ve heard my mother speak of you. I think she 
was on the Garden Club committee with you two years ago. 


seLma. Oh yes, of course. How is your mother? I hope she’s 
well. (At this question a look of despair comes over woRMY'S 
face. He sits down now and crosses bis arms over bis chest.) 


Kinswoop. She hasn't been exactly. She's had a sinus infection and 
that stirred up a lot of that old neuritis she had last year. She 
tries to do too much. And then she gets that old bronchitis of 
hers. But I'll tell her you asked for her. 


seLMA, Please do. (She is anxious to be alone with run.) 


rut. | want her and your father to come over to dinner coon and 
then we'll all go to the concert. You and Buford, too. Better 
take your raincoat, dear, Vernon has his. 


Kinswoop. Mather made me take it. (He looks at both women 
fondly.) Guess you mothers are all alike—always worrying. 
(He sighs with pleasure. The fact that mothers worry seems to 
him a wonderful thing.) 


seLMa. Ruth--I'm dying to tell you 


KiNswoop, She likes concerts and that will be fine if only she 


doesn’t get that dry hac king cough she gets when she has that 
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sinus. Oh boy! When that happens is she down! Doc Granby 
won't let her stir out of the house. She had it all last winter. 
Sometimes I get tired of my Dad’s cooking. 

RUTH. (/n tone of dismissal.) We'll try to cheer her up some night 
very soon. Don’t be too long in the park, boys. 


Kinswoon. She was in bed last winter—-from October—no—wait 


a minute here—from September until April. Couldn’t seem to 
get ahead of the darned stuff. 


seLMa. My—I do hope she’s better very soon. (The expression of 
despair on worMy's face has deepened. He sighs. But x1ns- 
woon’s face is radiant.) 


kinswoop. We thought it was her teeth—but no—she had them 
all out. My Dad said later it was a mistake. Too much of a shock 
to her system. 


ruTH. What a shame! Selma, do you want to take your things 
upstairs? 


KINswoop. Because she had to be on a special diet. Doc Benson, 
he’s the specialist—he said she'd have to eat vegetable purée 
until he saw where he was at with it. He hasn't seen yet, though. 
But of course none of them will tell you anything. 


seELMA. (Thinking if she moves—maybe he will. She gets up and 
walks to the mirror.) 1 do hope she’s better very soon. Ruth— 


KINSWOOD. (SELMA is wrong.) Oh, most of them are quacks! It’s 
like my Dad says. They don’t know how to do anything but 
make out their bills. You remember, Mrs. Weldy, last spring 
when she had that infected hair follicle? 

ruTH. (She sighs.) Yes, yes—I do—Vernon. 

kinswoop. (To seLMa.) We had three specialists and a couple of 


those high-powered machines but the worst of it was she 
couldn't seem to get any strength back. 


ruTH. I think you boys better be getting started now. 
worMy. (fe doesn’t rise.) I think I’m too old to go now. 
rutH. I'd like for you both to have a cup of tea with us later. 


wormy. We can't come back ‘til we leave. Haul it on out, Kins- 
wood. 


ruTH. You put the dog on the leash, deal. Vernon will be right 
along. 


seLMa. I'll be upstairs, Ruth— (She goes quickly with a last look 
of curiosity at KINSWOOD.) 


rutH. (Her tone is low. She draws kinswoop over to a corner.) 
Vernon, you know how hard I’m working to keep Buford 
away from those boys. (He nods very seriously.) So Vernon, 
try to keep his mind on things like your rock collection and 
school, and now he has his dog. I wouldn't harm those boys for 
anything. I wouldn’t injure any young person, I hope, but I just 
don’t feel they're good for Buford. If the subject comes up, just 
put in a word about how you feel they're too advanced in some 
of their ideas—too sophisticated, and trying to show off; just 


rushing their development when they should be content to be 
schoolboys. 


KiNswoop. Sure, Mrs. Weldy. You bet I will. 


rutH. (She makes ber voice lower and pulls him farther into the 
corner.) And don’t let them get hold of him. If you should run 
into them simply say that you and Buford are busy with home- 
work this week end and have all of your plans made. Don’t be 


rude or nasty—just be pleasant and keep right on going. They'll 
respect you all the more for it. 


Kinswoop. We sure will, Mrs. Weldy. Say—that’s a mighty 
pretty dress. 
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RUTH. (Gratefully.) Oh, thank you, Vernon. How sweet of you! 
Whenever Buford is with you, I never worry about him at all. 
(Runs to the window. She has seen wormy in the yard.) 


Buford, Buford—wait for Vernon—and get the dog, dear—get 
the dog! 


BLACKOUT 


ACT ONE 
SCENE 4 


TIME: A half hour later. 
SCENE: The back room of the Shamrock. 


CARNEY is on the telephone. wormy is seated center stage, his 
coat off, his necktie off, bis hair rumpled. There is a half-empty 


glass of beer and an ashtray full of cigarette butts on the floor 
beside him. 


GRINER is leafing through a telephone book copying numbers 
down on a piece of paper with a pencil. BEAUMONT leans across 
the table and studies a notebook. o.son is writing names down 
on paper as FuvGE calls off old telephone numbers on the wall. 
There is an atmosphere of great concentration. 


As wormy listens to CARNEY his eyes grow eager with hope 
and then dull with disappointment. 


CARNEY. Okay, Louise, hang on a minute. (He covers mouthpiece 
with his hand and addresses the boys, all of whom now look 
up.) She says she w ill not take a blind date until I tell her who 
it’s with. (There is a loud groan from everyone.) 


rus. If you tell her it’s Weldy—we’re cooked. Just tell her to 
take your word for it. (TUB now returns to the telephone book.) 


cARNEY. (Back into telephone.) Take my word for it, Louise. 
This is a sharp boy. (At this the boys all look at wormy and 


sigh with weariness.) He's a good friend of mine. We'll all go 
out to the Rancho. 


wormy. (Eagerly.) Tell her I've got dough and I can borrow a 
"47 Buick. 


CARNEY. Shh—-Suppose we pick you up about eight. This boy 
drives a good car and he’s got money, not peanuts. (Covers 
phone again.) She still wants to know who it is. (worMy sinks 
back into the chair. tus walks to the telephone arrogantly.) 


rus. (Taking phone from carney.) Let me talk to her, Carney. 
(He now settles bis face into a wolfish expression, lowers bis 
voice to a tone of wooing tenderness.) How’s my favorite wo- 
man? You don’t think you are? Let’s not be silly. Hum—um 
hum. I’ve got a date tonight but you know who I wish it was 
with, don’t you? Don’t you? Hum? 


orson. (With admiration.) That boy is smooth. 
BEAUMONT. (Grinning.) He is really an operator. 
wormy. ( Wistfully.) Maybe I oughta take some notes. 


rus. So I thought you and I could have a dance out there tonight 
and that’s why I got this friend of mine for you. He’s a swell 
boy—one of the best. What do you care about his name? We'll 
pick you up about eight, say. 


wormy. (His eyes light up.) They'll do anything for Tub. 


CARNEY. Sounds like he’s talked her into it. 


rus. I tell you you don’t even know him. (To boys, covering 
phone.) She’s stubborn. I'll have to take a chance and tell her. 
His name is Buford—um-hum. Yup—that’s it. Weldy. (He 
suddenly frowns. As he listens, be glares at wormy, who 
squirms under his gaze and turns away.) You don't say! I can’t 
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imagine it! That must have been one of his off nights. (He 
bangs up and walks over to worMy.) She doesn’t even live in 
this county. You get around, boy, you certainly get around. 
What did you do to her? (He pulls up a chair and faces 
worMy.) Come on—let’s have it. 


CARNEY. That's at least twenty numbers we've called. 
BEAUMONT. Wormy, I'm running out of names-—-even I. 


wormy. (Avoiding tus’s gaze.) What about your date, Beau? 
She'll be able to get somesopy? Didn't she say she could get 
SOMEBODY? 


BEAUMONT. She said she'd try and call me back. 


Tus. (Still glaring at worMy.) Don't crawl. I asked you what you 
did to Louise Hostetter? 


worMy. I don’t even know what she’s talking about. Forget the 
drip and let’s call somebody else. 


BEAUMONT. Louise is not a drip. She’s a good-type girl. What did 
you do to her, Fofo? They’ll want to know in Sneaky Falls. 


tus. She claims he threw her in a creek. 


caRNEY. You don’t want a date. You want a wrestling match. 
Why are we knocking ourselves out, I wonder? Wormy, you're 
deceiving yourself. You don’t know what a louse you really 
are. 


worMy. Listen—you guys are supposed to be my friends. 


FupGe. (Walks up to wormy.) you threw Louise Hostetter in a 
creek! 


BEAUMONT. Why did you throw that woman in a creek, Wormy 
that’s lousy technique! 


FupGeE. Lousy! That’s impossible! Louise Hostetter is five inches 
taller than you are and she outweighs you twenty-five pounds. 


oLson. Louise is a nice babe but she is also a big moose. 
Fupce. Weldy, I don’t wanta know wuy. I want to know How! 


wormy. (Desperately.) Look, I tell you there wasn’t a thing to it. 
I had a date with her once on a picnic but that was a long time 
ago. It’s ancient history. Forget it. Carney, what about that 
little Sherman girl you used to date? 


Tus. (Still pursuing it.) Louise says you were no more than intro- 
duced to her than you grabbed her and pulled her over into a 
clump of trees. 


worMy. (Outraged.) Listen to that! A clump of trees! That just 
shows you how they get things all mixed up. One tree it was— 


one single tree. (The telephone rings. canNEY jumps to answer 
it. The boys all stop talking and listen.) 


CARNEY. Hello. What's that? Yeah. I'll find out. (He turns to 
worMy.) Wormy, Ann Meggison can’t go out tonight. Brownie 
wants to know if you'll take a date with Perkins? 


tus. The Reindeer! 
wormy. (This is awfully bard to take.) The Reindeer! 
oison. Gee—Perkins does look like a Reindeer! 


BEAUMONT. (Very solemnly.) Be fair, boys, be fair. Perkins does 
not look like a Reindeer—except in the face. 


carney. (Into phone.) Okay—if you can’t do any better, he'll go 
with the Reindeer. (Hangs up.) 


tus. (Moving his chair closer to wormy.) So? 
wormy. So what? 
Tus. Why did you throw Louise Hostetter in that creek? 


worMy. But I told you. I just told you. 





REAUMONT. You left us standing under a tree—one, single tree. 


wormy. Well, that night, it was a matter of my conscience. 
(HELEN, the waitress, has come in now with a tray of beers. 
She leaves it on the table silently and walks out. wormy, whose 
perusal of any woman is wholehearted and thorough, is watch- 
ing her closely as she walks across the room. The fact that 
HELEN is faded, wispy-haired, and without glamour makes no 
difference. She is that mysterious creature--woMan—and if be 
studies long enough and looks hard enough—all mysteries may 
be revealed to brim. wormy is confident this moment is near at 
hand for him.) 


rus. Conscience! 


worMy. (Pulled back from ween.) What? Oh! My old lady told 


me to be home by ten and it was eight-thirty when I got there, 
so I began to worry. I figured if I was going to make any time 
with this babe I'd better begin. My old lady never closes an 
eye ‘til I get in. So--1 reached over and put my arm around 
her. Right away she got heavy with me. So I said—“Look, 
babe, don’t take this personally. I make these passes at every- 
body.” She threw me in the creek. Well, the whole thing an- 
noyed me and I climbed out and threw her in. She wasn’t hurt 
any. There wasn't more than two inches of water in it. I tell 
you the woman means absolutely nothing to me—nothing. 


run. (Disgusted.) If you'd told me this I'd never have stuck my 
neck out and asked for a blind date for you. 


wormy. I didn’t mention it beca there wasn't a thing to it. 
I'm not sore at her. She probably had a lot on her mind that 
night. 


rus. Your tec hnique is stinking, Weldy. 


wormy. (Indignant.) What time do I get for technique? I get 
there at ecight-thirty—ten miles out of town in the country 
and have to be home by ten. Where's the time for technique? 
I don’t get out often enough. (rus lets out a grunt of disgust 
and glares at wormy. But seaumont, who always arbitrates 
any difference of opinion, walks toward them.) 


BEAUMONT. He's right. But don’t worry, Fofo—(He pats worMy 
on the back.) Up in Sneaky Falls everything is different. Up 
there the mothers have to come to the boys for spending money 
and permission to leave the house. (Now turns and faces an 
imaginary mother, placing arms akimbo.) So, you say you're 
going downtown to lunch with women friends and you need 
five bucks? Who are these women? How do I know they're 
not bums? Go back upstairs. You're not leaving this house and 
take off that dirty old fox fur. (The boys laugh but peau sits 


and leans back against the table, a dreamy expression crossing 
bis face.) Oh yes, when those busses start running again we'll 
all go up to Sneaky Falls and there, Wormy, a boy like you will 
get his revenge. 


wormMy. (Leans forward, his face caught in the same dream.) Oh 
boy! Sneaky Falls, Idaho, on the shores of Itching River. And 
I hope up there, the girls are not jerks. 

BEAUMONT. Every girl is Bernardine, and the word “no” is never 
spoken. 


wormy. Get those busses running—for God's sakes! (All of the 
boys go into a dreamy slump about Sneaky Falls, which is 
broken by the ringing of the telephone.) 


carney. (He runs to answer it.) Hello! Oh! It’s for you, Beau- 
mont. 


BEAUMONT. (Still relaxed and dreamy.) Say I've gone to Sneaky 
Falls. 


carney. It’s Johnson. You told her to call here about a date for 
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Wormy. 


BEAUMONT. (Jumping up quickly.) Johnson! (As he picks up the 
phone he too gets his wolf voice ready and speaks into the 
instrument with a mocking soft sweetness.) | was hoping it 
was you—doll' (He listens. He sighs.) But I don’t know any 
other girls. 


ovson. (To the boys.) That boy is smooth! 
rus. (With some reluctance.) Beaumont is not bad—-sometimes 


Frupce. (Who adores teauMONT twenty-four hours a day.) Not 
bad? He's perfect. 


BEAUMONT. (Still into phone.) You mustn't kid me—really you 
mustn't. You know what I'm afraid of, don’t you? With you, 
I'm always afraid I’m the one who's gonna get hurt. 


otson. He has more luck with that line than any of his other ones. 
I like the slap-happy one better but the dames like this. 


BEAUMONT.’ (Now looking at wormy with mock severity. His 
tone is shocked to the girl on the phone.) | cannot understand 
it. | never heard a thing like this about Weldy before. Oh, it 
must have been her fault. He is definitely not that type fellow. 
Try to think of somebody else. See you tonight—doll! (He 
hangs up and walks over to wormy—regards him curiously.) 
Now where did you ever meet McWhinney? 


wormy. (Blankly.) McWhinney! McWhinney! Who's that? 


worMy. Johnson's cousin—Bernice McWhinney. She lives away 
over on the south side. 


wormy. Oh, her—I forgot all about her. I wouldn't even know 
her if she walked in that door. 


BEAUMONT. (Shaking his head at him.) sue remembers you, | 
gather you made quite an impression, the wrong impression, but 
deep, Fofo, deep. (He lays his hand on wormy's shoulder. He 
speaks tenderly but as always there is a mocking note in bis 
voice.) Didn't we tell you, Weldy, you don’t take a woman out, 
stare fixedly at her for ten minutes, and then make one of those 
lustful leaps? 


caRNEY. (He is doing push-ups on the floor. He now looks up at 
worMy.) Wormy, your trouble is lust. 


tus. (Innocently.) That's trouble? 


worMy. ( Wearily.) Listen, it wasn’t that way at all. Nothing like 
that at all. What are you guys trying to do—make me out a 
plain heel, some kind of a coarse character? (He faces them 
and his chin is thrust out belligerently. They all grin at each 
other.) Look, I took her to a dance. On the way home, I parked. 
We're sitting there in the front seat. I look at her and some- 
thing comes over me. But what comes over me is not what you 
think, because I ask myself—“Wormy, what's come over you? 
Are you on the make?” Then I answer myself—“No, sir. The 
thing to do is not to look at her just like she was a sharp-looking 
babe.” So I say—“This is another lost soul, lonely and lost, 
just like me.” So I grab for her, so she won't feel so lost. But 
she don’t know she’s lost and she shoves me away. Then I 
think—“Aw, nuts, if they don’t even know when they're lost.” 
I shove her back and we get into an argument. 


CARNEY. (After a moment’s silence.) Wormy, your name among 
the women in this town and surrounding suburbs is about as 
gladsome as Jack the Ripper’s. 


BEAUMONT. (Softiy.) Gladsome—I like that word. 


carNnEY. My old man’s always saying it, especially when he’s had 
a couple of snorts and wants to show off before company. 


BEAUMONT. It takes me back to English 47 in which I am also 
flunking. (At this point, kinswoon enters from the left. He is 
carrying a dachshund in bis arms. rupnce sees him first and 
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rises menacingly.) 
FupGE. Git outta heah! 


kinswoop. Weldy, are you coming home? (Now all of the boys 
see KINSWooD and an expression of disdain comes over their 
faces—except seaumMont's. He regards kinswoop with amused 
detachment.) 


rus. (Rising and going toward him.) Beat it, Kinswood. Wanta 
get hurt? 


Kinswoop. (Not budging.) Don't flatter yourselves I want to 
hang around you guys. | wouldn't lower myself. 


worMy. (Jumping up, his face flushed with anger.) Listen, Kins- 
wood, none of your cracks to my friends—see! 


KiINSWwoop. (Facing him but still not budging.) You know how 
your mother feels about these guys. (To the boys.) He's got 
homework to do. He’s supposed to be home doing it right now. 


FupGe. (Coming closer.) | told you—git outta heah! 


kInswoop. (He does turn and start for the exit. Stops.) | wouldn't 
even step inside this dive if I didn’t feel sorry for Mrs. Weldy. 


wormy. Sorry! Sorry for her? Why? Nobody holds a clock on 
her. 

KINswoop. You promised her you'd be gone only long enough to 
take your dog for a walk. 


worMy. (Now completely outraged. He hurries over to KINs- 
woop and takes the dog from him; holds him up and speaks to 
him.) You old pot you—you stinking old 


BEAUMONT. (With one leap crosses and takes the dog from him.) 
Weldy, you slob, that’s no way to talk to a swell dog like this. 
You can feel the little guy’s heart beating. He’s scared. (He 
pets the dog tenderly. The other boys gather around to pet 
the dog and glare at worMy.) 


wormy. (How he would like to like the dog! How he does like 
him! But to show it is defeat. He pats the dachshund’s head 
and speaks slowly.) Do you know what you're supposed to 
represent? You've been tricked too. (The dog drops his head 
as though ashamed.) You're supposed to be a substitute for a 
glamorous female woman in my life. I’m not taking it. No sir. 
(Takes the dog from seavu and gives him to xinswoov.) Take 
him home, Kinswood. 


runce. I told you before, Kinswood. (He reaches for bis collar. 
KINswoop ducks and runs out quickly. The boys all laugh 
loudly.) 


worMy. (Running to the exit and calling after him.) And if you 
pop where I am, I'll clean you, Kinswood: I swear, I'll mess 
you up. 


rus. Oh, how I despise that dumb moose. 


CARNEY. Who doesn’t? 


worMy. My old lady. That's how she planned my evening; home- 
work with Kinswood, cold chicken, and chocolate milk. Oh, 
I have nothing against her personally. It’s just that she interferes 
with me. If she wasn’t related to me, I might even think she was 
a pretty good joe. 

BEAUMONT. Up in Sneaky Falls, the mothers and the boys are not 
even members of the same family. It works perfect. 


wormy. (Bitterly.) She’s always half a mile behind me. When I 
wanted a var, she bought me a tool chest. When I want a girl, 
she buys me a dog. Drove me out to the country yesterday. 
“Buford,” she says, “pick one out.” I'm dreaming of babes and 
she’s pointing to dachshunds. Well, nuts, he was the last straw. 
I made up my mind I was sneaking out and getting a date 
tonight if it kills me. (He walks back and forth, frowning, his 
hands in bis pockets. The boys watch him and listen placidly. 
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Now he stops and pounds on the table with bis fist.) And top 
this for humiliation! My old lady has got a date tonight and I 
can’t get one. 

BEAUMONT. (Seriously.) Now, listen Wormy, don’t you believe 
it. I've watched these old characters. They don't have dates. 
They have seating arrangements They get into the same car, 
ride to the same place, and get out. And they do it alpha- 
betically, too. Your old lady probably filled out an application 
blank that came in the mail. But she hasn't got a date, Wormy, 
don't let her fool you. (There is a ring at the telephone. OLSON 
runs to answer it.) 


orson. Climax Laundry. Keep it clean. (As he listens his eyes 
grow wide with amazement. He hangs up the receiver and 
speaks in an awesome tone.) The Reindeer has got a date to- 
night! (They all receive this news with a loud groan.) 


wormy. (After a moment.) Oh well, let me think. What about 


you, Olson, do you know anybody? 


outson. Any girls, you mean? Well, there's my sister but she’s an 
awful drip. I'd hate to wish it on a friend of mine 


ruB. (The expert speaks.) I've seen her. She's pretty cute. 


worMy. Call her, Dink, will you call her? Ask her if she’s got a 
date and if she has, ask her if she'll break it 


OLson. Got a date? She never nas had a date. 


rus. How old is she? 
o1son. I don’t know. Fourteen, | think 


worMy. (Sagging again.) Let it go. Thanks just the same, Dink. 
There must be somebody, somewhere. Look, Carney 


rus. The trouble is you've already met so many of them. You 
are a kind of a blight 


worMy. (He sits down in the chair center stage.) Yeah! | won- 
der if this stuff is hereditary. | wonder how my old man got by. 
If I knew for sure he'd been a slob with women I wouldn't 


worry so much. But I can’t ask him. He's married again and 
lives out in Pasadena. 


CARNEY. He wouldn't tell you if you did ask him. They never 
tell you anything really important like that. 


otson. Which is why you can never tell them anything really 
important. 


CARNEY. Of course, they try to sneak up on you and get informa- 
tion. The other night after that beer bust at Rivertown, both 
of them pushed me into a corner and coaxed me to confide. 
(He raises a clenched fist on the word “cvax.’”) 

wormy. (Fle has not been listening to bis friends. His mind has 
been far, far off searching for something. Now he seems to 
have found it. He jumps up.) I've got it. Now I know. I know 
what I'll do. 


WORMY: What are you guys trying to do—make me out a 


plain heel, some kind of a coarse character? 


(Fred Baker, Johnny Stewart, Girard Gillen, Billy James, 


Frank Valenza, John Kerr) 





CARNEY. He's got that reckless look on his face. Now, Wormy, 


you're not gonna try to get a date with Jean Cantrick! 
wormy. Cantrick! Are you crazy? (He is genuinely shocked.) 
oLson, Cantrick'! She's dated months in advance 


wormy. Listen, desperate as I am, that is the one babe and the 


only one I wouldn't take a date with, for all the salt in the 
ocean. A lot of 'em may turn me down but ner I turn down. 
So forget it 


neaumony’. (Smiling.) The boy is so violent. He may be fond. 


wormy. Fond? Fond of Cantrick? She is a coral snake. I've been 
raised with her. There isn’t a thing about her I don’t know and 
it’s all bad 


CARNEY. She's Langley’s girl anyway 


wormy. She can be anybody's. She'll never be mine. (His eyes 
for one brief second stare off into space. Then he moves im- 
patiently and begins to walk across the stage m great excite- 
ment.) Listen! I've turned a corner. | am about to stop brooding 
and start living. (He grabs for his coat.) Why it’s as clear as 
day. (He takes bis necktie from the coat pocket and ties it 
around his neck as he speaks.) What I've got to do is forget 
these jerks and move up into more sophisticated circles. I'm 
going to get myself a date tonight with a really hep older 


woman 


BEAUMONT. (Very interested.) Yeah? Who? (All the boys move 
forward to hcar:the answer to this question.) 

wormy. (Getting into bis coat.) 1 don't know, but I will. I've got 
fifty bucks (He slaps his hip pocket), right here next to my 


draft card. Fifty bucks my old man sent me for Christmas. 


FUDGE: 


Nuts with these jerks in blue jeans and sloppy socks. What 
I'm after is the slinky stuff with the come-on look and the 
warm, warm glance. 


otson. Who ain't? Know anybody? 


wormy. (He takes a pocket comb out of bis coat pocket and 
pulls it through his hair.) Someone—someone who doesn’t 


know my name is mud, so I'll « hange my name. I'm going out 


now and stand on a street corner. She'll come along. She's got 
to come along. 


rus. Weldy, you're crazy! You'll get thrown in jail. 
wormy. Where the hell do you think I am now? 


oLson. Listen, Wormy—! 


worMyY. Oh no, don’t try to talk me out of it. I'm tired of being 
a joke. (He walks back to the boys who stand in a group watch- 
ing bim, in amazement.) I'm tired of schoolgirls slapping my 
face. | want to live, like you guys. (He wheels around sharply 
and starts out.) 


BEAUMONT. (Following bim.) Wait a minute, Wormy. 


wormy. (At the exit.) I'm waiting no more, because somewhere 
in this town there’s a woman who'll relax in my arms. When 
I enfold her, she'll stay folded—A woman-—-well, even if she 
feels like pushing me away—she'll have character enough not 
to do it—(He looks out toward the street.) So, Bernardine 
be there—be there So long, fellows, thanks for the try 
(He runs out quickly. The boys watch him open-mouthed with 
amazement. The lights dim.) 


BLACKOUT 





Careful, son. 
(Billy James, Fred Baker, John Kerr 


Girard Gillen, Frank Valenza) 





ACT ONE 


SCENE 5 


tiME: A half bour later. 


SCENE: A section of the lobby of the Barclay Hotel, the best botel 
in town. There is a lush, plush expanse of red carpet, marble 
columns, gold wall brackets, and potted palms. Center stage 
there is a circular red plush ottoman built around the center 
column. The hotel orchestra in the dining room near by plays 
Strauss music. Every now and then there is the sound of ele- 
vator doors closing off right, and bellboys paging. There are 
entrances backstage left and right and downstage left and 
right, leading to different parts of the lebby. 


wormMy is seated on the ottoman languidly. He takes a piece 
of gum out of his pocket and is about to tear off the wrapper 
when a young woman enters the lobby and walks across. She 
is handsome and wears a close-fitting black satin dress. 


He stuffs the gum back into his pocket and follows her off, 
giving her the beels-to-head close scrutiny he gives all females. 


They both disappear. 


From the other side of the stage enters carney. He runs 
around the ottomam, peers left and right, and finally stops. Then 
he runs to the center and calls loudly: 


“Hey, guys. In here. I found him. He's here.” 


OLSON, TUB, and FUDGE enter on the run, followed by Beavu- 
MONT. Two men in business suits, wearing black homburgs 
and carrying brief cases, cross and stare curiously at this gang 
of boys without neckties, wearing blue jeans and suede jackets. 
The boys are oblivious of the impression they're making and 
they form a cluster at one side of the stage, staring off stage. 


A BELLBOY crosses wearing a red suit with gold braid. 


petipoy. Calling Mr. Kratke. Calling Mr. Kratke. (He sees the 
gang of boys, turns and goes back toward the manager’s office.) 


tus. (To Beau.) See him. There he is down by the porter’s desk. 
He just got the brush from the chick in the black dress and 
now he’s trying the tomato in pink. 


BEAUMONT. Standing behind her—hovering—like Dracula! (They 
watch silently a moment, then groan and part. weau shakes bis 
head and goes to sit on the ottoman. 


Tus. Did you see that stupe? He stiffens his jaw like a prize 
fighter and goes up to that tomato like this. (rus thrusts bis 
jaw forward like Mussolini and pokes peavu’s arm with a stiff 
forefinger.) 


BEAUMONT. (Nodding.) Just like a house dick. 


carney. Oh—oh—look at her squelch him! (At this point the hotel 
MANAGER enters. He is a rotund little fellow wearing a morning 
coat and black cutaway. He ambles past the boys and gives 
them a suspicious eye. As he crosses the stage be keeps glanc- 
ing back at them. He goes out.) 


CARNEY. (Reporting to the others about wormy.) He’s trying the 
other side of the lobby now! 


rupGe. Let's see. 
CARNEY. Cut it—who you shovin’. 


rupGe. Careful, son. (He picks carney up and swings him down- 
stage. They wrestle and fall to the floor in a roughhouse.) 


oLson. (Jumping up.) Hey, you guys, cut it. Cut it. That man- 
ager just gave us a dirty look. Oh—oh—here he comes. Let's 
blow. (They all make a move to leave quickly but peau rises 
slowly.) 


BEAUMONT. Don’t—move. (They freeze in their positions as the 
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MANAGER again enters the lobby. This time be approaches them. 
He is very affable. He has that “let’s handle this quietly” type 
of unctious smile.) 


MANAGER. Good afternoon, boys. 
BEAUMONT. (Very respectfully.) Good afternoon, sir. 


MANAGER. (Looking carefully at their clothes.) Well, well—are 
you boys waiting for someone? 


BEAUMONT. Yes, sir. My grandfather, sir. I believe he’s reserved a 
suite on the seventh floor. 


MANAGER. R. K. Spofford? Oklahoma City? Five o'clock train? 


BEAUMONT. (Feigning admiration for his ommniscience.) ‘Why, 
yes, sir! 


MANAGER. He’s on eight. Eight sixty-five. Just make yourselves 
at home, boys. (He pats peau’s shoulder and walks off beam- 
ing.) 


CARNEY. (To ovson in low tone.) He flunks in everything at 
school but get him in a tough spot and Beaumont is a king. 


BEAUMONT. Now up in Sneaky Falls they pay the boys to come in 
and throw fire crackers in the revolving doors of the good 
hotels. 


OLson. I've always wanted to earn my keep throwing paper bags 
full of cold water across the transoms of the rest rooms. 


BEAUMONT (Tenderly patting his head.) Up in Sneaky Falls we 
have a place for an ambitious boy like you. (worMy enters 
from stage right. He looks up and sees the boys and is at first 


delighted. Then a worried expression crosses his face as he looks 
again. CARNEY is now posing, band on hip, like a statue beside 
one of the potted palms. rupGe and o1son are doing a high 
wide waltz to the music. tus is stretched out prone on the 
floor, his feet on the ottoman, bis arms under bis head. peau 
is wielding an imaginary baton. Two old women crossing the 
lobby are craning their necks and staring at this display.) 


wormy. Hey, what are you guys doing here? How did you know 
I was here? 


CARNEY. We saw you come in. 
BEAUMONT. How is business, Fofo—little slow? 


worMy. (Sighs.) No luck yet. Say, have you guys seen anything 
interesting? 


BEAUMONT. Yes. 
worMy. (Eagerly.) Yeah? Yeah? 
BEAUMONT. The manager. We just saw HIM. 


wormy. (Let down.) Oh, well, this takes time. Look, you guys, 
don’t stay close to me. Keep back. You don’t fit with the line 
I'm using. | am now an orphan from Idaho about to be inducted 
into the navy and shipped to South America for seven years. 


Tus. Saaay. That's a pretty smooth line. Figure that one out your- 
self? 


BEAUMONT. He got it from a movie we saw last week. Only in the 
movie it was not a line. It was legitimate. This fellow met this 
mouse and they spent a really significant evening. Both doomed, 
of course. 

CARNEY. (Yawning.) Of course. (WoRMY mow sees a Woman ap- 
proaching and he shoves the boys, telling them to blow. In 
retaliation they pick bim up and pitch bim through the air to 
Fupce who catches him. But they run out of the lobby laugh- 
ing. All except weav, who listens a moment to the music and 
says in perfect seriousness to WORMY—) 


BEAUMONT. Get that phrase in there! Strauss had something. Not 
much—but something. (He saunters out.) (The woman now 
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enters. She wears a yellow cocktail dress and black lace bat. 
wormMy stalks her and is about to reach out and touch her when 
she sees someone she knows across the lobby—calls out “dar- 
ling—hbere | am” and runs away. wormy’s shoulders slump and 
he goes over to the ottoman and sinks down on it. He leans 
back wearily and closes bis eyes 


Now enters a pretty young girl of about seventeen wearing 
a biue dirndl skirt and white peasant blouse. She is as fresh and 
wholesome as a spring morning. This is JkAN CANTRICK. She 
sees WORMY and stops in front of bim.) 


jean. Buford Weldy! 


wormy. (This voice! Had he been dreaming of it as his eyes 
were closed? At any rate be jumps as though a fire cracker had 
exploded at his feet. He sees her and his eyes narrow. He goes 
“bumph” and turns bis bead away, folding his arms across bis 
chest.) 


yean. (Walking over to bim.) What are 






you doing, sitting in this hotel lobby? 


wormy. (Sullenly.) Trying to pick up a 





fast woman-—-what do you think? 


jean. (Gasping.) Well! | always knew 
you were loathsome and re pulsive, but 
I didn’t know you were absolutely 
rotten, (But with one movement she 
sits down beside bim and stares at bim 
He doesn't look at her. As far as be is 
concerned the ottoman is empty. She 
waits—and then finally speaks.) Besides I don’t believe you. 
(He says nothing, stares ahead of him. She looks at him 
closely and moves a little uneasily. Buford is so strange. 
This isn’t like him.) 1 don’t believe there are any women like 
that in here. (He puts his hand to bis mouth to stifle an imag- 
inary yawn, then rises from the ottoman and walks to the 
entrance and looks out across the lobby with a man-of-the- 
world air. She follows and stands beside him—piqued.) What 
are you staring at? Is that—one of those women—the one down 
at the desk there? 


wormy. (In alow tone as though to himself.) Rather nice that 
um-—hum—quite nice. (He starts to go out after the woman 
and then stops.) Nuts, she got in the elevator. Too bad. Oh 
well. There'll be others 


jean. (She has been staring at him in amazement.) 1 saw her. I 
thought she looked terrible. (wormy goes back and sits on the 
ottoman. She follows him. She scrutinizes bim carefully. He 
continues to ignore her—yawns again.) 1 could walk like she 
did. There's nothing special about that. Anybody could do that. 
Think I can’t? 


worm y. (He flicks an imaginary speck off bis lapel and takes out 
a cigarette-——gives a sarcastic laugh.) Cantrick, | wouldn't make 
myself ridiculous in public if I were you. 


yean, (Stung.) All right, just for that Pll just show you. 


wormy. Oh, go home and cut out your paper dolls. 


yean. I'll show you. Now you watch. (She fixes ber body into 
what she considers a sexy pose; hips swung out, arm extended 
stiffly holding handbag, an artificial smile on her face. She 
walks out mincingly. 


WoRMY jumps up quickly and moves to look after ber, but 
afraid that she may turn and see him watching her, be gets 
back onto the ottoman just as she returns with the same smile 
and movement. But now she is followed by a middle-aged man. 
He has a wolfish grin. He is a typical hotel lobby lounger in a 
striped suit, loud shirt and tie, Jean does not realize be is be- 
hind her. She sits on the ottoman beside wormy and takes a 
compact out of her purse. She is very pleased with herself.) 
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Well—I did it. 


wor. (Leering and leaning over to her. His voice is soft.) Hi, 
baby! 


jean. (She sees him and is delighted. She gives wormy a “see 
there” look.) Hello! Did you see me walk up to the porter’s 
desk just now? 


wo ir. (Touching her arm.) That | did, baby, that I did. (wormy 
is now watching this covertly out of the corner of one eye. 
Somehow he doesn't like it.) 


jean. (Getting uneasy.) Take your hand off my arm. Let go. 


woiF. (Looks warily around the lobby but does not release ber.) 
Quiet, sweet, I live in this town. (Rises and tries to pull ber to 
her feet at the same time.) Let's go! 


jean. (Now frightened.) Stop it. You stop it. Stop pulling me. 
woLr. (Menacingly.) Skip the act, kid. 
jean. (Now tearful.) Let go—you're hurting me. 


wormMy. (Jumping up suddenly, seizing hold of the wor’s arm.) 
Leave her alone! 





wo r. (Still bas bold of jean.) Beat it, kid 







worMy. Says who? 


wo F. Me. (He gives wormy a fierce shove. wormy hauls off and 
hits bim bard in the jaw. The worr drops jean’s arm. She runs 
out as he steps back to swing on wormy. But from the left in a 
great rush—-come 1HE Boys! 


rupGE is in the lead and there is the joyful gleam of battle 


on his face. He grabs the woir from behind and pinions both 
of bis arms. The wowr struggles in vain. rupce is not the gang 
ugh-me-fix for nothing, but since both bis arms are busy OLSON 
obligingly leans over and thumps his chest for him—) 


otson. Ugh—you—fix! 


BEAUMONT. (Walks around and faces the wour, shakes bis bead 
sadly as he flips out the man’s tie and goes “tsk—tsck—”) 
Shame—Shame—Shame! 


wo Fr. (Struggling to get free.) What is this—a racket? Witnick 
—Eddie—help—help! 


BEAUMONT. Toss him, boys. (All of the boys including wormy 
surround the wor‘ and push bim toward the door like a stalled 
car. His yells become louder.) 


wo.r. Help—help—(The Manacer runs on stage followed by 
the BELLBOY.) 


MaNaGeER. Get Brady—a fight! 
wo.F. Help—help—Witnick 


MANAGER. Get Louis—call the police—call the police! (He runs 
off stage after the boys, followed by three bellhops and two 
elevator operators and a porter.) 


ALL. Fight! Fight! Fight! 


BLACKOUT 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE 6 


rIME: lmmediately following. 
SCENE: The Weldy living room. 


RUTH WELDY and SELMA CANTRICK are having tea with a 
beautiful blonde woman in ber early thirties. She wears a soft 
gray suit and small gray hat with a veil, charmingly draped. 
This glamorous looking creature is ENw LACEY. Her manner is 
relaxed. Her smile, slow and sweet. 


ruTH. (Who leans across the tea table to ber.) Enid! Do you 
mean to tell me a perfectly strange boy walked right up to you 
in a hotel lobby in this town in broad daylight 


seLMaA. And propositioned her. Isn’t that something! 
ENID. (Her laugh is low and throaty.) Yes. (The teiephone rings.) 


RUTH. (As she goes to answer it.) Maybe that’s Buford now. I 
can’t imagine what's keeping him. Hello. No, he isn’t here, but 
I'm expecting them any minute. I'll tell him to call you, Mrs. 
Kinswood. (She walks back to the girls.) Now don’t blame 
that boy, Enid. In a case like that—blame the parents. You've 
got to make a companion of a boy. 


seELMA. But this boy told Enid he had no parents. He told her he 


was an orphan from Idaho about to be shipped off—wasn’'t that 
it, Enid? 
ENID. Yes. 


ruTH. What was he like, Enid? 


WORMY: 


ENID. (She smiles as she remembers.) So 
fresh—so young—only 22—and so 
adorable! 


ruTH. (Her mind now back on her own 
boy.) | wonder if they stopped in at 





the grocery store and got caught in 
the crowd. I'll call the library. (She 
goes back to the telephone.) I'm so 
anxious for you to meet him, Enid. Buford was oniy a toddler 
when you left here. You wouldn't know him now. 


ENID. But, dear, of course I would. 


RUTH. I'll try the reference room. (She dials.) Would you please 


look around your shelves and see if Buford Weldy is there? 
I'll wait. 


sELMA. (To Enid.) It’s a shame this sailor boy couldn't get a date 
with a girl his own age. 


ENID. Oh yes. 


RUTH. (Still waiting at the telepbone.) A girl his own age! Let 
me tell you something, Enid. These modern girls won't go out 
with boys. I've seen my Buford stand at this phone on a Friday 
night and call number after number. This is a neurotic genera- 
tion of young girls. Don’t look at me like that, Selma. I mean 
your own daughter, too. Hello. He’s not there? Thank you. 
(Hangs up.) 

seLMA. Enid, why don’t you get a date and come to the club 
dance with us tonight? 


Leave her alone! 


(Camilla de Witt, Paul Genge, Johnny Stewart) 





enip. I am going—with Coakey Ferris. 


kuTH. (Joining her friends.) Somehow that poor boy haunts me. 
(She sits.) When anything comes up concerning a boy I 
always have a little test | make. I say: “Now what if it were 
Buford?” (She leans back and closes ber eyes—as though going 
into a trance.) Now, \et me see. What if this were Buford? 
What if I were dead and Buford were 22, wandering around 
alone in a strange town about to be shipped off for seven years. 
(Opens her eyes.) | hope I can be completely honest about this. 
But I have to keep remembering I’m dead. (Closes ber eyes 
again and settles back against the sofa.) And what if I were 
looking down upon him, (Lifts up forefinger.) I'm getting it. 
I know. I've got it. (She speaks very slowly.) 1 would hope 
that his guardian angel would lead him to some kind, sympa- 
thetic, lovely woman—so that means she’d have to be an older 
woman. And if he insisted on THat experience I would want it 
to be for him something beautiful—something to ennoble him-— 
not coarsen him, So that long afterward, even when he was 
happily married with a family—the memory of Her would 
flicker on down through the years like the flame of a candle 
in a dark cathedral. (She sits silently a moment—ber hands 
folded in her lap. While nut bas been speaking, a curious 
rapt expression has settled on enw’s face. She leans forward 
thoughtfully. kui opens ber eyes.) | suppose you think I’m a 
silly romantic fool but that’s how I'd feel. 


seLMA. | would certainly call you romantic. There are no such 
women. 


ruTH. Now don't you ever tell Laura Kinswood I said a thing like 
that. She’d be horrified. (Speaking of Laura Kinswood, here 
is her boy, vewnon, standing now in the hallway with an expres- 
sion of distress on bis face.) 


Kinswoop. (Timidly in a loud whisper.) Mrs. Weldy! 


rutTu. (She rises smiling.) Oh, Vernon, there you are! Come in. 
Enid, this is Vernon Kinswood, Buford’s chum. Mrs. Lacey. 
ENnID. Good afternoon. 


rutH. Tell Buford to come in here. | want him to meet Enid. 


Kinswoop. He didn't come home with me, Mrs. Weldy. But I 
brought the dog back. 


ruTH. Where did he go, Vernon—to the library? 
Kinswoop. Well—uh 


rutTH. He did have a lot of things to look up this week end. I 
knew they didn’t look carefully. 


Kinswoop. Mrs, Weldy 

ruTH. Yes, Vernon 

Kinswoop. There's something I better speak to you about maybe— 
ruTH., What is it, Vernon? 

Kinswoop. Maybe I'd better speak to you about it in the hall— 
rutH. Certainly, Vernon, I'll be right out 


KINswoop. (Curious about enw.) Glad I met you. What was that 
name again? I always like to get the names because it cheers my 
mother up when I tell her who I've seen. 


rutH. Lacey. Enid Cranshawe Lacey. She used to live here and 
now she’s come home to stay. 


enip. By way of Reno. 


Kinswoop. She always asks me what they're wearing too. What 
is that stuff? 


seLMA. Tell her I had on a beige crepe and a felt hat, both last 
year's. What's yours, Enid? 


enip. Gray Adrian. 
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Kinswoop. Thanks a lot—(He goes into the hall, saying these 
materials to himself so as not to forget them.) 
ruTH. (Following bim.) Excuse me—one moment. 


seca. (Rising.) I've got to run. Can I drop you anywhere, Enid? 
enw. Thanks, dear, but I have my own car now. Got it last week. 


seLMA. Did you finally decide on that powder-blue Cad con- 
vertible? 


enip. Yes. 


sELMA. (She goes to the door.) By the way—why don’t you and 
Coakey meet us at our place for a cocktail tonight—before the 
dance? 


eniv. (She is thoughtful.) 1 may not go to the club tonight with 
Coakey after all. I have so much to do. 


BLACKOUT 


ACT ONE 


SCENE 7 


TIME: Immediately following. 
scENE: The lobby of the Barclay Hotel. 


The boys stand in a group before the ottoman. They are 
being questioned by two policemen, one of whom holds a 
pad and pencil in his hand. 


The Manacer looks sternly on the proceedings, his hands 
clasped behind his back. The wevinoy stands beside him, frown- 
ing. 


The boys have their eyes on peaumont. He stands slightly 
forward from the group, facing the officer. 


BEAUMONT. (His most respectful tone.) You see, oilicer, we were 
sitting here, waiting, and we saw this character. He was over 
there—cutting little pieces out of the upholstery with a jack- 
knife about so big. 


MANAGER. What? 
BELLBOY. Why that crazy galoot! 


MANAGER. (Fuming.) Psychopath—degenerate! Lock him up. 
Where is he? 


cop. He got away from us. 


BEAUMONT. (Tolerantly.) Oh, there is always that element. 
MANAGER. They can stay out of here. 


BEAUMONT. So we tossed him out. 


MANAGER. Officer, I didn’t understand the circumstances. Much 
obliged to you boys. Very much obliged. 


BEAUMONT. Oh, that’s perfectly all right. It’s only part of our 
regular work, 


cop, What's that? 


BEAUMONT. (Easily.) You see, officer, we belong to a boys’ club, 
The American Youth Watch Movement. We discourage the 
destruction of property in public places. Maybe you've heard 
of our work. 


cop. (Doubtfully.) Seems to me maybe I did read something 
about it. That's fine work they're doing down there. 


BEAUMONT. (Turns to tus.) Give the officer onz of our cards, 
Mr. Bidnut. 


tus. (Slapping his pockets.) Darn. I passed them all out at the 
depot this morning. 
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cop. (To ManaceR, indicating slip be has been making out.) 
You want me to tear this up now? 


MANAGER. Of course, by all means. I misunderstood the circum- 
stances. Boys, if you'll just step into my office and sign your 
names to a report for the insurance company I'll be very much 
obliged. 


BEAUMONT. Glad to, sir—glad to—come on, fellows. (The officers 
leave and the boys, all except wormy, follow the MANAGER off 
stage into his office.) 


worMy. (He runs around calling.) Jean—Oh Jean—! 


jean. (She slinks out from behind a marble column. She bas been 
crying.) Buford! Buford, I was scared. 
wormy. You better go on home, 


jean. I'm afraid to go outside—that awful man! 
worMyY. He's gone—we took care of him. 
jean. Oh, what will my folks say? 

wormy. Who'll tell them? 

jean, Oh, promise you'll never mention it. 


worMy. Oh yes, I'm liable to mention it. Oh sure, I'll get up in 
Chapel Monday and say: “Special announcement. Jean Cantrick 
was over at the Barclay Saturday afternoon—trying to pick up 
an old pot.” 


jean. (Horrified.) Buford—you wouldn't! 


worMy. Of course not. I’m not a pop-off like some people I 
know. I won't even tell Pete Langley. 


yean. Now what do you mean by that, Buford Weldy? 
wormy. I think you know. 

jean. So—he told you. 

worMy. He and I are about to tangle over it. 


jean. I—well—maybe I did mention it, but I certainly didn’t 
mean to make any trouble for you. . 


worMyY. Don’t worry about me. Worry about your boy friend— 
I'll smear him. 


Jean. I guess you despise me, don’t you? 
worMy. Oh, why talk about it? It’s all ancient history now. 


jean. There really is quite a nice side to you, Buford, when you 
want to be nice. 


worMy. When Pete Langley called me and informed me he was 


waiting to pop me, he didn’t happen to mention anything like 
that in the blast you gave him about me. 


jean. Well—no matter what I did—you were worse. 


wormy. A creep like Langley! I should think you could do better 
than that. If it were a real fellow like Beau or Tub or Carney 
And I’ve known you all my life! But to sell me out to a creep 
you've only known about six months—that was low! 


jean. (Uncertainly.) You brought it on yourself, Buford. You 
made some pretty darned fresh passes the last time I was out 
with you. 

wormy. (Now turning and looking ber directly in the eye.) I'm 
making no more passes at you—ever—Cantric k. You may have 
to worry about a lot of things but you'll never have to worry 
about that. To me—from now on—you are just Langley’s 
goofy girl friend and kid, he is certainly welcome to you. 
(He turns away.) 


jean. (His tone has been so final.) Well! Well, I'm glad you re- 
minded me. I've got a date with him in about an hour. (She 
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flounces off—looking back at wormy but he has not turned— 
and so she bas not seen the tears of angry burt in bis eyes. He 
kicks at the ottoman and sits down again, resting bis chin on bis 
bands, his arms propped on bis knees. The boys now walk in, 
grinning. Each has a long, big black cigar in his mouth, 
courtesy of the management. o.son bas even lit bis. He coughs.) 


BEAUMONT. (Expansively in his deep, businessman's voice.) The 
manager and his whole staff—fine men—all of them—fine, fine 
men! 


CARNEY. (To worMy.) Hey, what happened with you and that 
guy anyway ? 

wormy. (He has been thinking about jean.) What? Oh. He was 
making a pass at a little squirt kid and so I popped him. He was 
pulling at her and mauling her. 


BEAUMONT. Must have shocked you, Weldy, to see a man lay 
rough hands on a woman. 


worMy. An old pot like that! She wasn’t doing a thing to him. 
She wasn’t shoving him or hitting him or anything. 


BEAUMONT. (Shaking his bead regretfully.) She was yellow, huh? 
Afraid to fight! Well, some of them are. 


CARNEY. (With a sudden startled movement.) Weldy! Here 
comes your old lady! 


worMy. (Frantically.) Oh, my God! 


BEAUMONT. (Instantly taking command.) Close him in. (To 
wormy.) Get down—we'll make a wall; squat. Fudge, get by 
me. Tub, stand here; Carney, here. Olson, close in. (wormy is 
now obscured from sight by the boys who stand stiffly in a 
semi-circle around him.) Wormy, you there? 


wormy. (Pushing his head out between their legs like an animal 
in a cage.) Where the hell would I go? 


BEAUMONT. Shh—back down—keep quiet. 
worMy. (Again pushing his bead out.) | am quiet. 


BEAUMONT. I can hear you breathing—stop it. Oh—oh—here she 
comes. (Enter rutn wenpy, followed by Kkinswoon. She is 
wearing a suit, and a small felt bat which she has apparently 
adjusted in great haste because it sits too far on one side of ber 
head; and she is carrying a fox fur. Her manner, in contrast, 
is queenly. She sees the boys from across the stage, stops, and 
whispers to KINSWOOD.) 


RUTH. There THEY are. 
KINSWoop. I was sure of it when I saw Beaumont’s old car outside. 
ruUTH. But where is Buford? 


KINSwoop. He was with them, Mrs. Weldy. 

rutH. Go look around the other side of the lobby. I'll speak to 
them but I won't let on a thing. (kinswoop disappears quickly 
and xutH, sauntering across the lobby, pretends great surprise 
when she looks up and sees them.) 

ruTH. Why—hello there, boys. (The boys all get on their faces 
that weak, foolish look which they reserve for the parents of 
their friends and the friends of their parents. They look 
strained, uncomfortable; suddenly become awkward and in- 
articulate. They look at nutu, murmur: “Hello—well—" and 
glance uncomfortably at each other. nutu walks up and down 


before them like an officer inspecting a line of troops.) How is 
your father, Arthur? 


BEAUMONT. Oh—fine—just fne—thanks. 


ruTH. (To Tus.) Marvin, I hear your sister's getting married this 
summer. 


Tus. That’s what she claims. 


ruTH. (To carney.) Leonard, I saw your mother in the beauty 
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parlor the other day. 
CARNEY. Well—well! 
rutH. We had a fine old gab fest about our boys. 


CARNEY. That so? Well! Well! 


rutH. (To o1son.) Morgan, I haven't seen you for a long time. 


oLson. That so—well! 


rutH. (She comes to rune.) | thought I knew all of you boys 
but I don’t believe I know this boy. 


seEAUMONT. Mrs, Weldy, George Friedelhauser, George Friedel- 
hauser, Mrs. Weldy. 


ruTH. Happy to meet you. I am Buford Weldy’s mother. 


rupce. Okay—okay. Sure. 
ruTH. It’s a lovely afternoon, boys, isn’t it? 


Boys. (In murmuring chorus.) Sure is—my yes—sure, sure. 
nuTH. But it looked for a while as though it might rain. 
BEAUMONT. It certainly looked that way. 

CARNEY. Sure looked like rain awhile ago. 

oxson, I said to myself—that’s rain. 


rupce. Aw, I knew it wouldn't rain. (Now to their dismay RUTH 
goes over and sits on the ottoman. She leans back against the 
plush and languidly surveys the lobby.) 


rutH. | love to walk through this lobby. I love this hotel. I used 
to come here to dances when I was a girl. 


soys. Well—that so? Well! 
ruTH. How are your folks, Morgan? 
orson, Oh—fine, thanks. How's yours—I mean—how is Buford? 


rutH. (This convinces ber surorv is not with them. She rises.) 
What? Oh, Buford is fine, thank you. He had a little trouble 
getting adjusted this semester, but he’s gradually learning to 
assume his responsibilities and he’s beginning to realize that 
people get old soon enough and none of us can rush our devel- 
opment and we should be content to be boys as long as we can. 
(They stand silently, saying nothing now. RUTH Sees KINSWOOD 
entering the lobby from across the stage. She says good-by to 
the boys and hurries over to bim.) Did you find him? (KINs- 
woop shakes bis bead. wormy, behind the stockade, thinking 
she has gone—sticks bis head out again.) 


worxmy,. She gone? 


BEAUMONT. ( Warningly, bis eyes on KiNSWwoon and RUTH, Who are 
still standing at the other side of the stage.) The cruel hawk 
lurks near by while the dumb little bird chirps in the branches. 


wormy. | asked you—what gives? (He pushes bis bead out 
again.) 


BEAUMONT. ( With more ice in bis tone.) The dumb little bird had 
better stop chirping. If the cruel hawk doesn’t get him—the 
trees will, 


rutH. (Looking over and smiling.) Did you speak to me, Arthur? 


BEAUMONT. No, I didn’t, Mrs. Weldy! (Now they are faced with 
another crisis, for the hotel MANAGER on one of bis frequent 
inspections of the lobby comes in and walks slowly by the 
boys, puzzled by the odd formation in which they are standing. 
He saunters over to look behind the wall they have made of 
themselves. To prevent bis seeing anyone there, the boys begin 
to inch gradually clockwise to coincide with the movement of 
the MANAGER. But now they are in a dilemma. If they continue 
to do this—they will bide bim from the hotel ManaGer but 
expose bim to his mother. 


They glance nervously at peau for directions. His face is 
pale. The explosion may come any minute now. What to do? 


Suddenly they are saved! xutu turns ber back and goes away 
with kinswoon, saying to bim as she departs: 


“Really there is sorsething awfully odd about the way 
they're standing there.’ 


The Manacer, who has seen wormy hiding, does not under- 
stand any of it and so decides not to worry about it. He 
saunters off stage too. 


The boys break ranks, stretching and groaning from the 
strain.) 


wormMy. Olson, you verminous louse; you crawling, putrid 
creature. ( Mimics.) How is Buford? 


BEAUMONT. (Stroking wormy's bead.) He wanted to know and 


he couldn't ask you. Look, Wormy, I’ve been thinking. Why 
not give up? 


wormMy. No sir. It’s not only that I said | would and I will, but it’s 
something else too. I'm waiting for someone special, The very 
first one I saw this afternoon. I followed her in here. (His eyes 
glow.) She was wearing a kind of gray veil misty, dreamy— 
gorgeous. I can’t forget her. 


BEAUMONT. There are other things in a man’s life besides women, 
Fofo—there’s girls. 


worMy. (He hasn't beard.) She gave me the brush but I don’t 
care. Maybe she'll come back—I'’m gonna take a look on the 


other side of the lobby. See you! (Hands in pockets, he goes 
out.) 


BEAUMONT. (He pulls tun downstage away from the others and 
whispers to him.) Let’s break it up. I think Olson’s bum leg is 
giving him some trouble. 


Tus. He didn’t say anything about it. 


BEAUMONT. And don’t you. It hurts his pride. (He saunters over 
to the others, affecting his man-of-the-world air.) I've got to 
blow. I don’t pay any room and board out there but they get 
upset if I miss one meal—weird people! (The boys make 
motions of departure and are about to exit when across the 
Stage comes the BeLLBoy again calling a page. He is carrying a 
jack and plug telephone in his arm.) 


peitBoy. Call for Mr. Kratke. Call for Mr. Kratke. 


BEAUMONT. (One last laugh.) Right here, boy. (He pushes FuDGE 
forward.) 


pecieoy. (He looks at ruvce suspiciously.) You—Mr. Kratke? 
Fupce. (Grinning at him.) Always have been. 


BeLLBoY. Mr. Ogden Kratke? 

BEAUMONT. Give Oggie his call, boy. (Still dubious but also belp- 
less the pe_teoy plugs the telephone into the wall and carries 
it to rupGe. He is not hopeful but he waits for a tip anyway.) 


BEAUMONT. (Pats his shoulder.) And a very Merry Christmas! 
(The Be_isoy goes off stage cursing under his breath.) 


rupGe. (Grins as he lifts the receiver. The boys are gathered 
closely around him like a Glee Club about to burst into song.) 
Hello. (To boys.) She says: “Ogden, this is Mother!” 


BEAUMONT. (Sonorously.) Glad to hear it. This is Father. 


rupGe. This is Father. (To boys—his hand over the instrument.) 
“Dad, how was the golf game?” 


BEAUMONT. It was tender. It was real. 


Fupce. (/n phone.) It was tender. It was real. (To boys.) “Dad, 
have you been drinking?” 
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BEAUMONT. Oh—not much. Have you? Be firm now 


FupGe. Oh, not much. What about you—slob? (Drops instrument 
and jumps back as though burned.) Boy—do dames talk like 
that? 







BEAUMONT. Dear old Ogden Kratke! Oh well, has he always 
played the game fair? 







BOYS. NEVAH!! 





BEAUMONT. You done fine, Fudge. 





Boys. You were great. (rupGe beams happily.) (At this point now 





entering the lobby, wearing a long white satin gown and a 






short white ermine jacket, ber golden hair falling softly around 





her neck—is ENww! 






The effect of her upon the boys comes with the suddenness 





of an earthquake. They gape, they gasp, they stagger against 





each other, and from each throat emerges a primitive rumble, 





rising and swelling and exploding into a roar. She seems not to 
hear or see. Her head is high and she walks swiftly across and 
then she’s gone!) 







BEAUMONT. (Gasping.) Bernardine! (He runs off stage after her.) 






nos. (Echoing him.) Bernardine! (In a mad rush and scramble, 
they run off stage following him.) (enw has apparently made 












BEAUMONT: There are other things in a man’s life 
besides women, Fofo—there’s girls. 
(John Kerr, Johnny Stewart) 
















































































































a short survey of the other side of the lobby and now she comes 
back from behind the columns backstage, walking behind the 
ottoman. She stands a moment, not realizing BEAUMONT 15 fol- 
lowing her, looks around, sits down on the ottoman, and 
serenely adjusts the folds of her gown 


The boys, who have followed neaumont, bide themselves 
behind the column and peer around to watch as be approaches 
her.) 


BEAUMONT. (He pretends great humility.) Excuse me! (Surprised 
she looks up at him and turns her head away.) 1 know I 
shouldn't have followed you. I knew it was wrong. (The boys 
are peeking from behind the column, leaning out far. With one 
hand he waves them back.) But I couldn't help it. Honest I 
couldn't. I guess—-I guess you'll do strange things when you're 
in a strange town. Ever been to Idaho? That’s my home. (A 
curious expression flickers across enin's face She lets ber eyes, 
now cold with disdain, rest on BEAUMONT’S face.) 


eNniD. Your parents? 


BEAUMONT. I—I-—never saw them—and they—they never saw 
me. 
ENID. No? 


BEAUMONT. I'm not complaining, but it’s a little grim to be going 
where I'm going, with no fond farewells. But what's that to 
the US. Navy. (He sits down beside her.) Couldn't we go 
some place and talk—some place where I could just look at 
your 

ENID. (Rising.) No. (Lhe boys behind the column, surprised by 
the force of her “no,” tumble in a beap on the floor. beau, 
chagrined, has retreated quickly out of the lobby and they 
follow him. enw walks to the opposite side and signals to a 
bellboy. She gives him a tip.) Please call Mr. Ferris at the 
Athletic Club and tell him Mrs. Lacey witt meet him at the 
Country Club right away. (She turns, walks across the lobby 
and is about to go out when wormy, entering from the other 

side, sees her and calls out.) 


worMy. (/n awed, worshipful tone.) Hello, hello, hello! 


ENID. (She is stopped by the sound of this voice. She turns and 
sees him across the stage; looks at him with contemptuous 
amusement. And this is the boy she actually allowed herself to 
pity and romanticize, and for whom she broke a date with an 
old friend, a middle-aged banker who has adored her for years 
and now wants to marry ber. Ob well! It was a lesson to ber. 

All males are alike.) 


worMy. (Knowing nothing of these thoughts, walks to ber beam- 
ing.) Gorgeous, gorgeous, gorgeous. | didn’t dream I'd ever 
see you again, but was I hoping —was I hoping! 


ENID. (Playing with him. She puts a thoughtful finger to her cheek 
and nods her head.) Oh yes. | remember now. You're the boy 
without parents who is being shipped off to South America 
tomorrow—the boy who doesn’t know a person in town? 


worMy,. Maybe, but sugar, you and I are not going to spend the 
evening in conversation. Let's get that straight. 


enip. (Shocked, incredulous.) What! What did you say? 


wormy. (Shaking his head and smiling down at her.) And no 
looking at pressed flowers in books. 


ENID. (She smiles despite herself. This is the most impudent char- 
acter she has ever met.) Oh, you wouldn't like that? 


worMy. No listening to the radio, either. 
ENtD. (At least he is different.) So that’s out, too. 


wormy. And so is yakkin’ with the old folks. Not with you and 
me, gorgeous. Uh-uh—never—never. 











enip. (Just bow shall she flatten this one? He deserves something 
special in the way of a squelch—but what?) Well—at least 
you're honest. I'll say that for you 


wormy. (He comes closer to ber. His voice is low and intimate.) 
And I'm no chicken, doll. You scared? 


enip. (As she looks into his blue eyes, at bis fresh, firm skin, she 
is about to burst into laughter. But she doesn’t. There is some- 
thing about this boy. She felt it at once when he approached 
her this afternoon. She is surprised at the words she hears 


faltering from her lips.) Why 1—1 don’t really quite know 
what I am 


worMy. (Seriously.) | do. You're a dream and I’ve been waiting 


for you—all my life 


eNnip. (After a moment.) That hasn’t been so long—has it? 


wormy. Oh no—just forever—that's all. Shall we go—doll? 


S 


enip. (She has decided. She puts her hand on bis arm and smiles 
up at him.) Yes. Why not? 

wormy. (His heart has stopped beating.) Oh, Bernardine—at last. 
Ar last. (He sighs with ecstasy and walking on a cloud he 
guides her across the lobby and they go out.) (At this, the 
boys, weau in the lead, stagger across the stage peering after 
them —amazed, aghast. we.py! weipy and Bernardine! Beau 
pretends to fall. The other boys prop him up as he lifts a 
trembling forefinger and points off stage after the departing 


couple.) 


CURTAIN 


WORMY: They're my best friends and they're plenty big wheels, those boys. 
(Johnny Stewart, Beverly Lawrence) 





TIME: About twenty minutes later. 
SCENE: ENID LACEY'S apartment. 


The room is empty. There is a light from the street outside 
filtering through the curtains at the window. 


This room is exquisite, like the inside of a jewel box. The 
crystal chandelier hanging from the ceiling glitters in the dim 
light and we see the outlines of a small sofa center stage, coffee 
table, end tables, and occasional chairs with slender carved legs. 
The carpeting is thick and all over. The draperies are volu- 
minous, hanging to the floor. 


There is the sound of a key turning in the lock. The door at 
backstage opens and enw enters. She turns on a light switch. 
The colors in this room are pink and ivory. She comes in and 
removes her white ermine coat, throwing it casually over the 
back of a chair. 


worMy enters slowly, looking everywhere curiously. ENw 
turns and walks toward the door. 


worMy. Hey—I mean—wait. (She stops.) Where are you going? 
enip. (/n low tone.) | thought I'd just lock the outside door. 


worMy. (With what he assumes to be a man-of-the-world shrug.) 
Oh—sure-—sure—why naturally. (She smiles at him and goes 
out.) (He straightens his tie, walks to the window, peers out, 
walks to the other side of the room, tries a door there, stops 
and draws a hand across his brow. He takes out a cigarette, 
lights it, drops the match on the floor, then guiltily picks it up 
and puts it in his coat pocket. enw walks back in, goes behind 


a mirrored screen upstage.) Well—ah—well—whose place 
is this? 


enip. (She comes from behind the screen carrying a silver tray 
with a decanter of wine and two tall-stemmed glasses.) Mine. 


worMy. That so—it’s nice. 
entp. Thank you. 
worMy. (He is smoking furiously.) Live here—alone? 


enip. (She takes the tray to the coffee table in front of the little 
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sofa and sets it down.) Yes. 


worMy. I thought there might be some people—some other 
people living back there or in there or up there. (He indicates 
each direction with a tilt of bis bead.) 


ENID. (She sits on the sofa.) No one. Please relax. 


wormy. Oh, I’m relaxed all right. I'm plenty relaxed. (He sits 
stiffly at the other end of the sofa.) 


enip. (Handing him a glass.) Wine? (He takes it. She lifts bers 
high, looks at him, and smiles.) Bon voyage! 


wormy. Beg your pardon! 


enw. (There is a twinkle in ber eye.) Your trip-—good sailing. 


worMy. (He must not forget the line be gave her.) Oh—that 
thank you-—same to you. (He downs the wine in one gulp. 
She takes a slight sip of bers and turns to set the glass down on 
the table. As she turns sideways to do this, away from him, be 
gives ber that close, narrow-eyed scrutiny be gives all women, 
intense, absorbed, detailed. He is like a cat ready to spring, 
watchful, hair-trigger tension, but be must choose the right 
moment. He half rises—should he spring now? She turns and 
looks at him and he sits back down on the sofa.) 


eNip. Can I ect you something—-a cigarette? (She offers bim a 
silver box.) 


wormy. (As he reaches for one.) Say—-ah 


ENID. Yes 


worMy. I was going to say, you seem a lot taller in here than you 
did down there and this afternoon too. You seemed like a little 
bit of a woman then, Bernardine. 


eENID. Bernardine— vou've called me that twice tonight. My name 
is Enid. Who is Bernardine? (She lights his cigarette.) Your 
girl? 

wormy, Oh no. Nor that. 


ENID. But wuo is Bernardine? 


wormy. Oh, that’s a kind of a name the fellows in my crowd 
have for a kind of a daydream. This fellow named Beaumont 
ever run into him? 


ENID. No, I don’t think so. 


worMy. He made it up. Bernardine Crud, he always says. 
eNID. (Laughing.) Bernardine Crud! Oh, how ridiculous! 


worMy. (Very seriously.) He's quite a character, Beaumont. He’s 


a smooth operator. So is Griner—Tub Griner—-ever happen to 
run into him? 


eNtID. No, I don't think so. 


worMy. They’re my best friends and they're plenty big wheels, 
those boys 


ENID. Big wheels? 


wormy. Make time with women, know how to hold their liquor, 


and something else too—a kind of know-how—savvy, sharp, 
hep. 


entp. Are you a big wheel too, Ralph? 


wormy. (Why does she call him Ralph—ob yes—he told ber bis 
name was Ralph Bidnut. He must remember this.) Well, a guy 
doesn’t like to say a thing like that about himself. If he ever 
should, you can be sure he’s not a big wheel—keep that in 
mind. 


enw. I will. Tell me. (She moves closer to him.) How did you 
happen to come up to me this afternoon? Oh, I know you're 
going away and you're a stranger here, but how did you hap- 
pen to decide to speak to me, especially? 





worMyY. (Amazed at this question.) Why did | walk up to you? 
Oh Bernardine! (He moves closer to ber.) Don't you know 


what you do to a guy? Don't you realize? Is it possible you 


don’t know? I think that would be pretty obvious. You send 
him 


ENID. Send him? Where? 


wormy. Now, don’t con me, you know where. Away off there, 
out there in the clouds. You're like a song floating by. You're 
dreamy. You make him want to trail behind you, follow you 


wherever you're going, and never, never, never come back to 
where he is 


ENID. (After a pause.) Don't you have a girl, Ralph? A girl your 
own age? You must know some 


wormy. (Evasively.) Oh sure. | know plenty all right—but 


EN. Don’t you take them out go dancing? You must do a lot 
of that 

wormy. (His bead is down now. He clenches and unclenches bis 
fists.) Oh sure—I take them out. One at a time. First one—and 
uh—well, the other, But you get tired of the same old faces. 


These girls | know, I've known them so long. You know how 
these things are! 


ent. (Nodding.) Of course. You're bored with them. 
wormy. (With feeling.) Oh boy—am I bored with them! 
eniw. When I was your age | wasn’t bored with anything. 


wormy. No. I don't Suppose so. I guess you could interest just 


about anybody you wanted to— anybody in the world—any 
time. 


eENID. | wasn't bored— because | was miserable. 1 was so boy crazy. 


wormy. You--boy crazy? You should have run into me then, 
sugar what a collision! 


enip. (Still reminiscing.)—so awkward—so over-anxious—the 
boys all ran away from me-—but I kept running after them. 
(She turns now to flick the ash from her cigarette into an ash- 
tray on the end table by her side of the sofa. wormy again half 
rises to make a lunge at ber but again be sits down as she turns 
back. She smiles a sweet smile at bim.) 


wormy. I wish you wouldn't smile at me like that! 
ENID. Why not? Do you want me to frown at you? 
wormy. It would sure make it a lot easier. I'm more used to it. 


entD. (Aloving closer to him.) But 1 don’t want to frown at you. 
I want to smile at you. You make me want to smile more than 
anybody I’ve met in a long, long time. 


wormy. A big joke, eh? 


eNip. Not at all. It’s not that kind of a smile. Ralph, with these 


girls who bore you so—isn’t there one of them you like? 
wormy. (He leans back against the sofa.) Oh, well, I 


eENID. There must be 


worMy. (Dropping his bead and studying the floor.) Not any 
more. There used to be one I could never stop thinking about. 
Saw her this afternoon, too. But she turned out to be an awful 
jerk. I was surprised too, Thought there was more to her than 
that. 


ent. I gather she didn’t bore you 


wormy. Well, for 4 long time she didn’t. Then she got so she 
did, It’s all in the past now. I'm through with her. I wouldn't 
pick her up off a dust heap. You see—she would keep jumping 
to conclusions; the dumb little drip. She wouldn't sit still and 
all I ever wanted to say to her—was—well, I'd take her out, 
understand? 
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END. Yes. 


worMy. And, of course, on the way home, I'd park. And then 
I'd put my arm around her, like this. (Puts his arm around 
enID.) There was something I wanted to say to her. But she'd 
go—(Here he pushes enw violently over to the other side of 
the sofa. His face is fierce with memory.) And then I'd get 
so darned burned up with her, I'd go— (Makes another lunge, 
grabs enw with even more violence over to bim.) And she'd 
go— (Flings ber back again—like a rag doll.) 


eNnID. (Alarmed—cries out.) Oooooooh! 


worMy. (Nods with approval at this shriek.) That's it. She'd let 
out a yak—just like that—same thing. (enip, now frightened 
of him is about to slide off the other end of the sofa to escape 
from a madman. She stops as he continues in the same tone, 
not looking at ber at all. He is staring into space.) We'd be 
sitting in the car on a dark street with the light from the street 
lamp falling on her face. It made her skin look like wintertime 
and her hair blacker than soot, (His voice becomes tender.) 
Oh, baby, do you know how nice you are? You're not the little 
snoot-face you pretend to be. You're sweet and I know just 
how sweet. Nobody knows you like I do. I'll always know you 
and even when you act jerky you can’t fool me. You put on an 
act because you're afraid somebody will suspect what a sweet 
little jerk you are. Why do you do that, baby? Why do you 
do it with me? (There is a pause. He knocks one clenched fist 
into the open palm of his other hand. The look on exw's face 
as she listens to him has changed from fear to softness and 
sympathy. wormy now looks at her, brought back to the pres- 
ent. He is shamefaced.) Nertz—I must have been talking to 
myself! 


enw. (Slowly.) Yes, you were talking to yourself. And in more 
ways than one, I think. 


worMy. (Thoughtfully.) There's an awful lot of hatred in this 
sex stuff, isn’t there? (She nods.) Is it always that way? 


ENID. (Leaning back against the sofa.) You go along believing it’s 
always that way until one day you look up and you see some- 
body standing before you Then suddenly, oh, very suddenly, 
you feel like you've never felt before. You feel refreshed. The 
weariness of years drops away from you and you want to tell 
him everything you've learned, teach him ev ery thing you know, 
forgetting yourself, even your own name. (She looks pointedly 
at WORMY now.) 


wormy. (He doesn’t understand that the “somebody” is himself.) 
So, if after a while you get to the place where a thing like that 
happens to you—what's in it for you? 


END. Everything nothing 


wormMy. I don’t know. I don’t believe | could go for that. Sounds 
well—kind of one-sided—kind of softheaded. 


eNip. Perhaps it is. Yes, I’m sure it is. (She laughs and rests ber 
head against the back of the sofa, closing her eyes. woRMY 
now changes his position on the sofa and gives her figure the 
old predatory look, Time is passing. He'd better make a pass. 
He really ought to. He stiffens his jaw, reaches his hand out, 
and puts it over bers in a sudden vise-like clamp. She looks up 
at him and smiles.) 


entD. Hello, there. 


wormy. Hi! (She has not pulled ber hand away. This throws him 
off balance. She is sitting there so quietly. He decides to go a 
step further. He runs bis hand up and down ber arm in a quick 
massaging movement. Again she looks at bim and smiles. He is 
amazed.) Gosh—you mean you're not going to slug me? 

ENID. No. 

wormy. (Gratefully, joyously, be raises her hand to bis lips.) 
Bernardine! 
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ENID. (She reaches over and caresses bis cheek.) Enid, Ralph! 


worMy. (This is like a warm, spring rain on the parched ground 
of bis male ego. He feels within himself a sudden peace, a sense 
of well-being that takes him back to bis childhood. He drops 
her hand.) Oh, my gosh! 


ENtD. What's the matter? 


wormy. Look, you're so darned nice, nobody was ever so nice. 
So I’ve got to be on the level with you. I’m not what you think 
I am. I've just gor to tell you that. 


eNip. (Pretends amazement.) Oh! 


woraiy. And you—maybe I've been a heel with vou, but you're 
pretty gullible, sugar. You better get smart. Don’t you know 
any better than to believe what any fellow comes up on the 
street and tells you? You shouldn’t bring just any guy up here 
to your place. Don’t you know guys? Well I do and I know 
how they talk. You better hang around the back room of the 


Shamrock if you want to learn about men. Because they're 
wolves, most guys, and—what am I talking about—I'm just 
the same as the rest of them. 


eNID. I don’t think so, Ralph. 


worMy. Oh, you bet your life I am. So you better remember 
that from now on and be careful. Enid, that was a line I gave 
you to bring me up here. I'm not from Idaho and I’m not an 
orphan. I've never been in an orphanage, even on visiting days. 


ENID. (Laughing.) Now don’t be upset. (She caresses his cheek 
and smooths his hair with the palm of ber hand.) You're not 
the first—er—-man who has invented a story to tell a woman. 


wormMy. And furthermore I’m not leaving for San Francisco to- 


night to board a destroyer and be gone seven years. 


ENID. I'm so glad you're not. (She continues the caress.) 


worMy. I've never been to Idaho. I was raised right out here on 
Benson Parkway 


WORMY: You're right, Vern. You've got the right idea. You stay on the beam, you get along with your folks. 
You never give a thought to dames. That's the way to be all right. 


(Michael Wager, Johnny Stewart) 





entp. (Laughs softly.) That doesn’t make you a criminal. I know 
some very nice people who live out on Benson Parkway. (She 
takes his chin in her hand.) Stop being so disturbed. You're 
young and you are lonely and confused. That part of it is still 
true. I tell you I understand it all. 


worm y. (Raising her band reverently to his lips.) You're wonder- 
ful. I verything wonderful and beautiful, that’s you. 


enip. Thank you and you are very, very attractive, Ralph. 


wormMy. You can call me my right name from now on too. My 
name isn’t Ralph. You can call me Wormy. 


ENID. Wormy! Wormy! How odd! 


worMy. It’s a nickname my best friends call me. I hate my own 
name. It’s Buford. Buford Weldy. 1 was named that on account 
of my grandfather. He was a Judge around here. Judge Buford. 
(END sits bolt upright, stunned. wormy does not notice this 
change.) He was dead before | was born, but they named me 
for him anyway. (enw rises slowly from the sofa, band to 
throat, and walks to the side of the room by the window.) 
I've always hated that name, ever since I can remember. But 


Enid—(He gets up and goes to her, stands behind her) that’s 
beautiful. 


enip. (Walking quickly away.) Buford—just a minute 


wormy. Yes. 


enip. I must tell you something too. 


wormy. (He follows ber.) ve only known you a few minutes 
and yet everything you say certainly interests me. 


entp, There was something | didn’t tell you. 
wormy. What? Are you married? 

eNID. Not any more, 

worMy, So your name isn’t Enid, I don’t mind. 


enip. (Her back to him.) When you told me I shouldn't believe 
the stories men told me who approached me on the street 
you were right. And you, Buford, you must not approach 
older women either—not ever. 


worm y. Listen, sugar, it’s different with a fellow—entirely differ- 
ent. What could happen to me? 


enip. (She faces him. She speaks with tenderness.) An older wo- 
man? She could learn—to adore you—no matter what your 
name might be 


wormy. And what's wrong with that—that’s perfect. 


entp. (Shaking her bead.) And she could steal away your youth 
make it pass like a dream. 


wormy. But that’s what | want! What all the guys want. That 
is——Bernardine! 6 


enw. (With a sudden movement.) You've got to go—now. 


wormy. (Shocked.) Go? But why? You said you didn’t mind my 
handing you that line, 


enw. Buford, you've got to go because—because—promise me 
something. 


worMy. Sure — what? 


ENID. Promise me you'll never mention to your mother you've 
been up here. 


wormy. My mother! But that’s the way I planned it—never to 
mention it. 


enip. (Slowly.) Your mother and I, We've been friends—for 


years. 
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wormy. You—and—Jeepers! (He sits down—shakes his bead.) 
Just my luck! 


entp. Oh, perhaps it’s just as well for you it was me and not some 
strange older woman. 


wormy. Listen, sugar, it was just as well for you it was me and 
not one of My friends. They’re real wolves, those guys! 


ent. And now you see why you must go—right away. 


worMy. (He rises and goes to her, standing behind her.) Look, 
Enid, I don’t know much. Maybe I don’t know anything, but 
I do know I've never felt so comfortable with any woman in 
all my life. I've never been able to talk to a woman before. I’ve 
never been so—so happy. It’s got nothing to do with HER. 
Don’t kick me out. Don’t do that now. 


enw. I must, dear, I must. 

wormy. Let me stay just a little while longer. Let me spend the 
evening with you. I won't do a thing you don’t want me to do, 
I promise. 


enip. No. I've made it as easy for you as I could. And I have an 
appointment. Good-by. (He says nothing but bis shoulders sag. 
He turns and walks slowly to the door.) Buford! (He turns.) 
Where are you going? (He shrugs.) Go find that girl. And if 
you can’t find her, start looking for another one. 

wormy. (His voice is low. His eyes rest on her face so reproach- 
fully.) Is there—anyone else like you—-anywhere? 


enw. Forget me, Buford, but believe me. Someday you'll find 
someone—a girl your age—who won't push you away! 


wormy. (He gives a short, dry, bitter little laugh. And just 
before he pushes the door open with a savage jab he says—) 
Gee—thanks—Mom! (He is gone.) 


BLACKOUT 
ACT TWO 
SCENE 2 


TIME: Several hours later, a little after midnight. 
SCENE: The street. 


The street is empty. The stars above the towers of the high 
school in the background sparkle in the night. In the distance 
we hear the sound of boys’ voices singing. 


On stage in a group, walk the boys, except wWoRMy and OLSON. 
BEAUMONT, GRINER, and CARNEY Wear slacks, sports jackets, and 
neckties. Since it is Saturday night they have put on their 
“date” clothes. ruvce is still in the suede jacket. 


They are singing a song of BEAUMONT’s improvising. It goes 
something like this: 


“Oh Bernardine, my Bernardine, the Cruds may come, the 
Cruds may go. Bur still the Cruddish moonlight beams on those 
dear Cruds of long ago! Aaaaaa :nen!” 


It is a dreadful song and in a doubtful melody reminiscent of 
“Genevieve” and yet not that either, a combination of several 
barbershop chords. But as they come down the street singing, 
their arms thrown over each other's shoulders.—it sounds charm- 
ing. 


A man in a dark hat and coat is walking from the opposite 
direction. tus steps away from the group. The song stops. 


rus. (To man.) Do you happen to know the way to the Granada 
Fish Market? 


MAN. No I don’t. Sorry. (He tries to go on.) 
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tus. (Holding him—turns him around in the direction from 
whence he came.) Tell you what you do. Go four blocks that 
way and turn to the left, three blocks right, and you can’t miss 


ic. (As the man resists he gives him a shove and sends him off. 
The boys all laugh.) 


BEAUMONT. (Stepping out from the group and addressing them.) 
Men it’s Saturday night! In the kitchen of the Palms Restaurant 


there is upon the wall to the left of the door—a cold air blower! 
Now! 


poys. Yeah! Yeah! 


caRNEY. The chef is always in that kitchen. He stands there right 
under that blower. 


BEAUMONT. The poor fellow! Oh well, has he always played the 
game fair? 


BOYS. NEVAH! (Linking arms again and singing “Ob Bernardine, 
my Bernardine” they go down the street and off the stage.) 
(Following them but cautiously keeping at a distance, come 
GipBs, pushing his bicycle, and MceE roy. They cross slowly, 
doggedly, humming the same strange tune in a low note. They 
are gone and the stage darkens.) 





ACT TWO 


SCENE 3 


TIME: A few minutes later. 
SCENE: The Weldy living room again. 


We see kinswoon sitting by a table, his school books spread 
out before him. Through a straw he is pulling on a root-beer 
float. There are two empty glasses with broken straws on the 
table also. The dog lies on the floor 


RUTH WELDY enters in great excitement. She is wearing a 
dinner dress of brown satin, carrying an evening bag and her 
fox fur over ber arm. 


RUTH. Vernon, have you heard anything? 


Kinswoop. No, Mrs. Weldy. Didn't you find him in Arthur Beau- 
mont’s basement? 


RUTH. The house was dark. There’s nobody home at the Griners’ 
either. (She goes over and picks up the telephone book.) Where 
does that Fricdelhauser boy live. What's his father’s name? 





RUTH: Arthur, your father is the finest and the kindest man in this town; and one of the wisest. 
He'll help me. I know he will. 
(John Kerr, Alney Alba, Frank Valenza) 





Kinswoov. I don’t know, Mrs. Weldy. Mother was asking me 
that the other day. 


kuTH. I'm terribly worried, Vernon. He didn’t call or anything? 


Kinswoop. Nobody called but the Climax Laundry wanting to 
know if they could send a couple of men out to pick up the 
sheets 


kuTH. Pick up the sheets at this time of night! The Climax people 
know better than that 


Kinswoon. I thought it was rather strange. He asked for you, but 
before that he asked for Wormy 


KUTH. Oh that was that Carney boy. He's always acting smart 
like that on the telephone. Vernon! If they've been calling here 
for hum then he isn’t with them. Where can he be? Vernon! 
(She walks over to bim.) |s there anything about Buford I 
don’t know? 


kinswoop. Why, no, Mrs. Weldy, I don’t think so. Except of 


course you know he is girl crazy 


rutTH. Vernon Kinswood, are you telling me Buford Weldy is 
girl crazy? Oh no 


KINswoop. Well, he has that reputation I thought you knew that. 


rutH. I didn’t dream. Vernon, that only proves what I've always 


said. You get the reputation of the people you go around with. 
No matter what Carney said about the laundry I'm going out 
to the Rancho and look for them. You stay here. Mavis Griner 
and Dorothy Beaumont promised to call here if they heard 
where he was. I'll be back when I've found him—and not until 
then—(She goes out quickly.) 


Kinswoop. (He shrugs and returns to bis books and his root-beer 
float. The telephone rings.) Hello. No, Buford isn’t here. His 
mother has just gone out to look for him. Is this Mrs. Beau- 
mont? Mrs. Griner? Would you care to leave a message? No? 
Well, listen! If this should turn out to be Len Carney, you 
haven't fooled me one bit. (Slams up receiver angrily. woRMY 
enters the room. His head is lowered, bis bands are in bis 


pockets. He is walking slowly, thoughtfully. He nods to 
VERNON, goes over and stands by the window.) 


Kinswoop. About time you showed up. Your mother is crazy. 
Where have you been? 


wormy. Oh—just around, walkin’ around. 


Kinswoop, Weldy, it’s time you saw the light. 


wormy. (With a sigh.) 1 think I have. (He sits down, leans over 
and picks up the dog, holding him in bis arms and petting bim.) 


KINSWoop. Carney just called you. (This doesn’t seem to interest 
wormy much. Nothing seems to interest bim at all.) 


wormy. Carney, eh? Oh yes, | was supposed to file a report with 
them on a deal I was working on but I'm filing no report. I 
don’t even know where zhey are. 


Kinswoov, They're not in Beaumont’s basement. Your mother 
looked. Say, | hear they pull some pretty raw stuff over there. 
I hear Keaumont sneaks liquor from his old man’s cellar. You'd 
think he'd have a little more feeling for his old man. 


wormy, (Wearily.) Listen, Kinswood, I know Beaumont better 
than you do, The one person in the yorld he’s got plenty of 
feeling for is his old man. It’s the only thing he never cracks 
wise about, never even talks about. All the guys know that 
about Beaumont. 


Kinswoov, He has some fine way of showing it. 


worMy. (4 half wistful sad smile plays over bis face. His tone is 
reminiscent and nostalgic as though be were talking about a 
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world now lost to him.) Beau's got a record collection—what 
a collection, sweet and hot, bebop and long hair. I never knew 
a guy so crazy about music. 


kinswoop. That Griner is a crude specimen. Thinks he’s a wolf, 
but he’s a lazy bum. 


wormy. (Patiently.) Listen, Kinswood, Griner is a wolf and he’s 
not a lazy bum. He worked nights all last year in a garage to buy 
his clothes. His old man had to give up his law practice on 
account of a brain operation. 


Kinswoop. Well, | didn’t know that about Griner. I sympathize 
with anybody’s got illness in the family. 


wormy. (Wustful again.) Those bull sessions in Beau's basement 
and the Shamrock. There isn’t anything they don't talk about; 
politics, jet planes, dames, and God. 


Kinswoov. God! Those guys talk about God—they’ve got a 
nerve 


worMy. (With great feeling.) Gee, I've had a lot of fun with 


those guys. I’ve had more fun with those guys than I ever had 
in my life 


kinswoop, But where will they end? There isn't one of them will 
ever amount to a damn. 


wormy. I don’t think they even plan on it 
KINsWoob, You've got to keep on the beam in this world. 


worMy. (He sighs.) You're right, Vern. You've got the right 
idea. You stay on the beam, you get along with your folks. 
You never give a thought to dames. That's the way to be all 
right. (worMyY again pets the dog. He has made his deal with 
himself. Homework, the dog, and Kinswoop.) 


Kinswoop. (He has turned around slowly in his chair and is gap- 
ing at WORMY in amazement.) Me-—never give a thought to 
dames? You crazy? I give 'em plenty of thought. (wormy’s 
mouth drops open. Kinswoon gets up and walks to him.) I've 
given it plenty of thought and I got it all figured out. Do you 
know a fellow in town named R. L. Pomfrey? 


worMy. (Nods.) An old guy? 


Kinswoov. (He nods.) About thirty-five. He drives a yellow 
Jaguar. And those girls that ride with him—are they dreams— 
are they gorgeous! He's got the prettiest girls in town. When 
he walks in a restaurant with ‘em everybody turns around to 
stare. Sometimes he has two or three— 


wormy. Yeah? No kiddin! 


Kinswoop. When Pomfrey was in school I hear he didn’t date at 
all. He didn’t have a car, didn’t have any dough. But he kept 
sluggin’ "til he got out of school and got established in his 
profession. Then he got this Jaguar. He’s got a place in the 
mountains for week ends and an apartment in town. He can 
have anybody he wants—now. (kinswoop leans back against 
the sofa, bis legs sprawled.) I'll paint my Jaguar maroon color. 
These snoot-faced girls like Hobbs and Johnson and Cantrick 
who wouldn't look at me now—they’ll be glad to look at me 
then. But I won't look at them, Because by that time they'll 
be old and washed up and I'll drive by with a car load of 
beauties. (There is a vindictive smile on bis face and bis eyes 
glow.) 


wormy. (His tone is full of astonishment.) Cantrick old! I can’t 
imagine Cantrickh—ever growing old! (He looks at KINSwoop 
with a sudden wave of revulsion.) Kinswood—you slob! (He 
jumps to his feet, runs swiftly to the door, and is gone before 
KINSwoop can open his mouth.) 


BLACKOUT 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE 4 


TIME: Immediately following. 
scene: The Shamrock. 


As the lights come up we hear the sound of symphonic music. 
BEAUMONT sits at the table, his long legs sprawled in front of 
him, his neck resting on the back of the chair. ruvce is perched 
on the top of the booth. carney stands, one foot on a chair, a 
beer glass in his band. rus is leaning against the wall. 


rus. Tchaikovsky! Wow! He does it to me. 
carney. (He shakes bis bead.) He doesn’t do it to me. 


rus. You're crazy! Maybe you haven't got anything for him to 
do it to! 


CARNEY. (Frowning.) Watch it, Griner! 
tus. Okay! Ask Beau. 


BEAUMONT. (He rises and walks back and forth thoughtfully. As 
always when Beaumont discusses music he is very serious.) 
This guy! (He indicates the jukebox with a jerk of bis thumb.) 
He gets down, way, way down—in the muck, Chopin is my 
boy. He keeps it up there, light and floating—on the top- -of 


the water. 

caRNEY. Don’t let this get around but my old man likes Victor 
Herbert. (Enter wormy. He looks uneasy, nervy, strained. 
This is his last visit to the Shamrock but he will say no direct 
farewell. He has been saying farewell to the boys all evening 
as he walked around town by himself. But his actual leave- 
taking must be masked and casual, according to the rules. 
CARNEY sees him first.) Hey, Weldy, you should have been 
with us. We went by the Palms Restaurant. Beau kept the chef 
talking and we reversed the exhaust fan—a forty mile gale 
blew through that dining room—blew hats, napkins, butter, 
soup, spaghetti 


wormy. Kid stuff! (He faces them.) Why don’t you guys grow 
up? (This is a thunderbolt!) 


rus. (After a moment of dreadful silence.) Big crowd at the 
Rancho tonight, Beaumont? 


BEAUMONT. What? Oh yes, pretty good crowd, college crowd. 
CARNEY. You have a date with Johnson, Beau? 


BEAUMONT. Oh, I was going out there anyway and she wanted 
to come—so—we worked it out. 


CARNEY. We went to the Bee-hive. Weenie Wilson was there with 
a sharp lookin’ babe. 


BEAUMONT. I've seen her. She is a lovely creature long black 
hair—falling from the nostrils. 


worMy. (He is standing apart from the gang. Now he clears bis 
throat and tries to make his voice sound very casual.) |—we 
I mentioned the Rancho to my date but she said—“Oh—let's 
not—too crowded.” (The boys register but act as though they 
have not beard the interruption.) 


tus. Afterward we went to that spaghetti place on Alvarado. 
Ever go there, Beau? 


BEAUMONT. Used to—not lately. 
worMy. We—ah—finally enced up at her place. 


rupce. (And how they glare at bim.) You have a date tonight, 
Wormy? 


BEAUMONT. (At FupGE.) Shh—! 


CARNEY. I don’t see how Weenie rates a date like that. 
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worMy. Gosh, but this apartment of hers was swanky, carpets 
that thick and what do you call those things that hang from 
the ceiling? 


BEAUMONT. (Drily.) Meat hooks? 
wormy. Crystal things. This was a gorgeous place, gorgeous. 


BEAUMONT. ( With sudden fierce movement. The chair he has bad 
tipped back on two legs now bits the floor with a clack.) So, 
you had a big evening, Weldy? Okay, take the platform. Was 
it tender? Was it real? 


wormy. (He flicks the ash of bis cigarette and pretends an ease 
he does not feel.) Oh well, you guys all know how those things 
are. You've all been around plenty—you claim. (The boys look 
at him. It was bard to take anyway, seeing weipy walk off 
with that beautiful woman, but for him—we.vy—of all people 
to return and strut like this! Doesn't he remember who they 
are? They're the guys who knock themselves out trying to 
get dates for him. All eyes, even BEAUMONT's, grow cold.) 


tus. Us? Oh no, Weldy. You've got us wrong. You're the big 
wheel! 


worMy. (Oblivious of the reaction.) Say, tell me something. Why 
do they always want to start planning the future? When do I 
see you again--Monday, Wednesday, Friday? Why won't they 
let an evening be an evening? (BEAUMONT is studying him curi- 
ously even though coldly, but run walks over to him with 
mock solemnity, lays a band on bis arm in fatherly fashion.) 


tus. Weldy, you'll just have to start carrying a wet towel— 
smack them in the face with it—it stings. 


caRNEY. Or else rocks. I used to carry big heavy rocks myself 
but I got so I was all bent over. 


BEAUMONT. The boy's got a tough problem. He needs help. Per- 
sonally, my heart is breaking for him. 


wormy. Aw, cut it. Can't take it, huh? Well, okay I'll be 
shovin’—(But before be can move oLson enters wearing a din- 
ner jacket. He looks pained and shamed, a foolish grin on bis 
face. The boys all laugh, glad of this note of relief.) 


BEAUMONT. Waiter—there you are right here, waiter—menu 
please! 


o.son. (He grins good-naturedly.) 1 was dragged. 1 was framed. 
BEAUMONT. You make a mighty pretty picture, Fofo 


otson. You don’t know the worst. My old man not only made 
me go out there to the country club tonight with him and my 
old lady—but they made me take a date—a drip—my sister! 
(All the boys laugh loudly—even worMy. OLSON turns to bim.) 
And Wormy. Your friend was out there too. She was with 
some old pot! 


worMy. That so? Well—it’s late—I'll be shovin’— (Starts out.) 


caRNEY. (He jumps up.) Wait a minute, Weldy! Who did you 
say was out there, Dink? 


oison. The blonde he picked up in the hotel. And this old guy 
with her was even tryin’ to dance. He was counting, | swear 
it—one, two, three—turn—(The boys have stopped listening 
to ovson. Every eye is on worMy.) 


Tus. (To cannery.) Why do they always want to plan the future? 
When will I see you again? Sunday, Monday, or never? 


caRNEY. But this place of hers—it was so gorgeous! 


BEAUMONT. All those crystal meat hooks! 


Tus. And how I had to battle—to get away 


worMy. (His face flushes with shame and anger. He clenches bis 
fists.) Shut up. Cut it~cut it—okay, she took me up there but 
she threw me out. She turned out to be a friend of my old 
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lady’s. So what? Any guy that makes another crack at me— 
I'll clean him— 


rus. (Advancing to him, bis voice low but dangerous.) What's 
that? 


BeauMoNnT. (He has been watching wormy’s face.) Tub, shut up! 


wormy. (Desperately.) Look, | guess I've got to tell you. My old 
lady is right about you guys and me. But as usual, she’s right 
for the wrong reasons. I'm just not up to you—that’s all. So 


I'li never be a big wheel or a smooth operator. I'll never make 
it. I learned that tonight 


BEAUMONT. (Angry.) What are you dribbling about? Every- 


body gets kicked out. Can’t you take it? Besides—she was a 
friend of your old lady’s 


CARNEY. That's no reason to go crazy. 


WORMY: Hello, Jean. This is Buford Weldy. 


(Johnny Stewart, John Kerr, Girard Gillen 
Fred Baker) 


worMy. (He is running his hands through bis hair in agony.) 


rhat’s not the point. But I can figure myself—finally. I told 
her my name. I didn’t have to do that but I did it—why? 
Because I haven't got the wolf teeth—that’s why. And if you 
haven't got them you never get them. (He drops his bead. But 
he says it. Says it out loud, the dreadful admission. It is wrung 
from bim in agony.) \'m a chicken, that’s all. A natural-born 
chicken. (Nobody speaks. They are all shocked and shamed by 
this confession, and no one more than Beaumont. Because it 
is like a taunting whisper torn from the depths of his own beart. 
How many times bas be told the same thing to himself—but 
only to himself. A guy should never say a thing like that out 
loud.) (wormy’s bead comes up with a jerk. He glares at them, 
his fists raised.) If any of you want to do anything about that— 
come on. I'll slug the first guy tries to tell me I’m not a chicken. 
(But nobody speaks or moves—except wormy. He starts for 
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the door, gets there, and turns.) So long you guys—good RUTH. (Tight-lipped.) Buford, | heard you tell these boys this 
luck—and I mean good luck. (They make no answer. They are morning you had homework over the week end. Then they 
all watching bim. Suddenly off stage from the doorway at the persisted in dragging you down here this afternoon—and to- 
other side of the room there is beard the sound of a voice night too. 

calling—“Buford—Buford.” wormy stops where he is. Enter 
RUTH WELDY, her head high, ber face flushed. Her heels make 
a sharp clicking sound as she walks to the center of the room. 
She pulls a paper out of ber purse, bands it to Beau.) 


worMy. Mother—they didn’t drag me down here. I came myself. 


ruTH. (Her tone to him is gentler.) It’s nice of you to defend 
your friends, dear, but I know better. That's why I’m going to 


, . — Arthur's father. 
ruTH. Take a look at that! Show it to Marvin. Show it to Leonard. 


Pass it around. Thirty-five on his last Math exam and then you 
wonder why I’m nearly crazy. You've all got some pretty 
advanced ideas. Oh, I'm not blind, boys, but I can’t fight you 
alone any longer. Arthur, I’m going to your father the first RUTH. (Turning back to BEAU.) But I do. Arthur, your father is 
thing in the morning. the finest and the kindest man in this town; and one of the 
wisest. (Beau's face has turned white but his head is up, bis 


worMy. (In a panic.) But look, Beau’s old man doesn’t care a 
thing about where I go. 


wormMy. (Horrified.) Oh, Mother—don't! 
Q) 
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eyes looking into bers with a cool contempt. we.vy's old lady 
trying to tell him anything about bis old man!) He'll help me. 
I know he will. It's time he realized a few of the things that 
are going on. (She walks toward the door.) Come on, Buford. 
I’m parked sideways in that parking lot. You'll have to get me 
out. (But wormy has not moved. She gets to the door, then 
turns and sees him, standing like a rock.) Buford, are you 
coming? 


wormy. (Across the length of the room he faces her. Between 
them stand the boys, in a group.) No. 


ruTH. Well, when are you coming? 
wormy. Never. 


ruTH. Buford, stop this. Let's not have a family scene right here. 
Come on. 


wormy. No. 


rutH. (Patiently.) If you're not coming home with me—where 
may I ask—are you going? 


wormy. I'm going—to join the navy. (The stillness in the room 
seems to deepen as nutTH gasps at ber son. His jaw is like granite. 
His eyes are steely. Slowly he takes his draft registration card 
out of bis pocket and hits it against his band.) And nobody 
can stop me! (ruTH realizes in this moment that this is a young 
man, not a child any longer, and that what he says is true. She 
shakes ber head woefully—a little cry leaps from her throat.) 


ruTH. Darling! (She goes to him slowly, places her hand timidly 
on bis shoulder. Her voice is gentle, bewildered.) Oh darling! 
(He stands rigid.) Darling! 


BEAUMONT. (Clearing his throat.) Don't blow your top, Weldy! 


ruTH. (She grasps at a straw.) There—you heard what Arthur 
said—that’s right, Arthur! 


tus. You'll be in the service soon enough, Weldy. 

rutu. (She is stroking bis arm, petting him, soothingly.) You 
heard Marvin. Your friends know you have to graduate. You 
listen to them. Boys, (She turns to them) try talking some 
sense into him. My! I guess we're all a little on edge tonight. 
You stay right here and visit with your friends. I'll get the car 
out myself. (Hurriedly, frightened, hoping she has repaired the 
damage, she starts to go quickly toward the door—hbalf run- 
ning.) 


wormy, (/n a low tone to Beau.) I don’t think she'll go to your 
old man now, Beau. (With a quick movement he goes to the 
exit at the other side of the room and is gone.) 


carney. Weldy—where you goin’? 


nuTH. (Running back to the boys in panic.) Boys—Arthur! Don’t 
let him go! Go after him! Talk to him! Please! 


BEAUMONT. Leave him alone, Mrs. Weldy. 


rutn. (She seems to sag.) | suppose I'll have to. (Bitterly.) It’s 
all Jean Cantrick’s fault! Buford has always liked her and I'd 
hoped that deep down she liked him even though she’s been 
dreadful to him lately. I would be perfectly happy if something 
came of that— perfectly happy. (She walks to the door and 
puts her hand on the knob. Then she stops. The boys are 
watching her. She walks slowly back to them. When she speaks 
her voice is full of awe.) Why no I wouldn't! 1 wouldn't be 
happy at all, Nor at all. (She looks at them.) Oh what's the 
matter with us? Nothing in creation is good enough for you— 
nothing and no one. We don't want you to live the way we've 
lived, love the way we've loved, or die the way we'll die. We 
want the miracle! We want you to walk into the future a 
brand new way—over a bridge of rainbows! (The boys are 
horribly embarrassed over this emotional outburst. Each drops 
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bis eyes.) You didn’t know that, did you Arthur? (She lays a 
band on bis arm.) You, Marvin? (She looks at tus.) Or you, 
Leonard? (Now at carney.) Well, I could never have said that 


to Buford either. Good night, boys. (She walks slowly to the 
door.) 


BEAUMONT. (With difficulty.) Mrs. Weldy 
Couldn't I—get your car out for you? 


(She turns.) 


rutH. (Shakes her head sadly.) You stay here—all of you—as 
long as you can. (She looks wonderingly around the grimy, 
dirty old room and then goes out.) (They are all silent.) 


o1son. (Finally.) Jeepers! Imagine Weldy, on a bridge of rain- 
bows—chasin’ a dame. 


rupce, (/n a wondering tone.) Weldy, standin’ up to his old lady 
like that—I didn’t think he'd ever do it. 


BEAUMONT. And I never thought I'd ever feel sorry for Mrs. 
Weldy. 


tus. The look on her face when he said he was joining the navy. 
That was perfect. 


BEAUMONT. (Jumping up. He must put on bis comic mask again. 
He walks like a professor giving a class lecture.) Oh, it was 
good, but it was not perfect. Now up in Sneaky Falls—it’s the 
mothers who join the navy and the boys run like crazy mailing 
them boxes of raisin cookies. Say—how about a round of beer— 
(Slaps the table.) Helen—Service—Service—(They all begin 
to stamp their feet yelling—“Service—Service.” ) 

HELEN. (She comes in on the run. She wears a coat over ber green 
uniform, carries her pad and pencil in her band.) Don’t race 
your motor, Cut that out. I just come back on duty. Okay— 
(She counts them—avrites it down on the pad.) Say—which 
one of you is Weldy—? 

BEAUMONT. None of us. We are all named Bidnut. Weldy’s gone— 
to the navy. Why do you ask? 


HELEN. (Taking a paper out of ber pocket.) Some dame’s been 
callin’ him here—all evening. 


tus. (To the others.) His old lady. (To necen.) She found him. 
HELEN. Then he knows about it. 


Tus. He knows about it. (HELEN takes the slip of paper out ber 
pocket, wads it up, and throws it on the floor.) 


HELEN. She called about eight-thirty—at nine, and then just before 
I went off duty at ten-thirty. She sure seemed anxious. Cantrick 
~—that’s a funny name. I had to make her spell it—(She goes 
out. They all make one leap for the crumpled paper. BEAU gets 
it.) 


CaRNEY. Cantrick calling Weldy—must be a gag! 
FupcGe. She never calls anybody. She's too stuck up. 


rus. Cantrick calling Weldy—never. 


orson. Ernie Cook’s kid sister and the Lamson girls, they're always 
calling up guys and giving phony names. They're about four- 
teen. 


BEAUMONT. (He has now smoothed out the paper and studies it.) 
No--listen. Ask him to call Miss Jean Cantrick—right away. 
Miss Jean Cantrick-—that’s Cantrick—(He jumps to his feet 
and begins giving orders like an army officer directing a 
charge.) Carney—go to the Blue Goose—(CarNeEY runs out 
quickly.) Olson, make for the Black Cow. Tub, try the Bee- 
hive. Fudge, come with me—we'll go to the Rancho. (Galva- 
nized into action they are all grabbing for their coats.) 


tus. He never goes to the Bee-hive. He likes the drive-in on 
Eighth! 
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o.son. The Black Cow closes at eleven. 


BEAUMONT (Racing for bis coat.) Try them—get movin'—stop 
stallin’—give it the gun! (They are heading for the door in a 
wild rush—when who should enter but wormy, followed by 
CARNEY. worMy has his necktie off, bis hair is rumpled. He car- 
ries bis coat over his arm. He looks beaten and weary, in con- 
trast to their excitement.) 


CARNEY. He was right outside—sitting on the curbing. 
worMy. (Suspicious.) Is this a frame? Is my mother behind this? 
BEAUMONT. No, Carney, look up that number. 


worMy. (Going to the phone.) | know that number. (He dials 
it wearily. He bas no hope of anything, not in this world.) 
Hello, Jean. This is Buford Weldy. (He covers the mouthpiece 
and turns to the boys, who have grouped tightly around the 
telephone. There is an amazed look on bis face.) Shh—she 
says she’s been calling me all evening. Where have I been? 


BEAUMONT. You're sorry you missed her. You've been—around. 


worMy. Sorry I missed you. Oh—around. (Again to boys.) She 
says she went to the dance at the Wilmore Country Club. 


BEAUMONT. She wants you to ask her who she went with—humor 
the babe. 


wormy. (Still wary.) Who'd you go with? Some other girl? Oh, 
you went with Pete Langley—well, that’s the same thing. 


BEAUMONT. (With a raised eyebrow at the gang.) Just listen to 
us chickens! 

wormy. (In quick, hushed tone to them.) She tried to call me 
from there too. She’s been worried about me. (/nto phone.) 
You mustn't worry about me—doll. (To boys.) She still wants 
to know what I did this evening. Shall I tell her the truth, 
Beau? 


BEAUMONT. I wouldn't. But that’s up to you, Fofo—entirely up 
to you. 


wormy. (Listening at phone again.) Aw, Jean—now, look, Jean 
—(To boys.) Hey, blow—will you. (They retreat quickly out 
of the door. wormy’s voice becomes intimate and tender.) 
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Look, Jean, why everybody knows you're the sharpest kid in 
town. Why wouldn’t Langley act like a stinker? He’s just an 
old pot. Now, Jean, don't cry. Please, Jean. Everybody gets 
a bum break once in a while. That's life, youngster. What? 
Maybe I can. I'll try to make it. (Slowly be hangs up. His face 
is dazed still; dazed with an unbelievable happiness. Then be 
shouts.) Fellas—fellas—(The boys have been waiting outside 
the door. They run back in.) Say-ay—Cantrick is all alone up 
there. She feels like a hamburger. Could I borrow your car, 
Tub? 


tus. (Tosses him the keys.) The wheel—the winnah! (The boys 


rush over, pick him up, raise him high above their shoulders, 
while he struggles but grins happily all the while. They carry 
him out triumphantly—crying out: “The wheel—the winnah— 
make way for the wheel!”) 


After they've gone, we can hear their voices dying away out- 
side while the jukebox plays on in the empty, shabby room. 
This time it is a piece of rakish bebop. It seems to be calling 
them back. They don’t come and the curtain slowly falls. 


But the house lights don’t come on. What's the trouble? Isn't 
the play over? Again the pin spotlight moves across the velvet 
and here is BEAUMONT again in bis Air Force uniform. Of 
course! Beau must always have the last word. He gives that 
nonchalant piano-playing wave. He says: 


“So we gave Weldy an escort up there that night, almost a 
police escort. We were stopped twice by the cops for sounding 
our horns and trying to keep formation. 


“He decided on the way up there he wouldn't tell Cantrick 
anything—except how he felt about her. 


“There's a new King at the Shamrock today and maybe even 
another confused kid like Wormy, trying to be a wheel. I hope 
he makes it. My old gang has gone. But wherever THEY are or 


whoever ne is—I'd like to sign this whole thing—Best Regards 
from Beaumont!” 


He steps back behind the curtains and now the play is over! 
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THEATRE ARTS GALLERY 


These three gentlemen — Roger L. Steven 
Robert Whitehead and Robert W. Dowling who 
are, collectively, Producers Theatre, Inc. — are 
laying plan to turn one of the riskiest of busi 


rie e the theatre, into almost as 


table as Fort Knox 


something 


The trio uniquely combines 


artistic experience (Whitehead has produced The 
Vu mber of thi V“ edd nog The Time of the Cuckoo 
and Medea, and was managing director of the 


1951-1952. ANTA 


non-playwriting member of the Playwrights’ Com 


Play Serie Stevens is both a 
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(Dowling is president of the City Investing 
the nation’s large 
heads the which bought 
the Empire State building in 1951 for roughly fifty 
million dollars) 
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cers, they have started 

The Remarkable Mr 
Confidential Clerk 
production, sometime in the spring, will be Clif- 
ford Odets’ The Flowering Peach. Next season 
they plan to import. the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre from. Stratford-on-Avon. Meanwhile an 
working under Mildred Dunnock 
Meisner’s 


hort rut of clas 


auspiciously with 


Penny- 


packer and The Their next 


acting company 


and Sanford guidance may appear in 
Sle plays when one of the group's 


theatres is not Graarisiae. with a major production 


, 
Further in their futiire is the possibility of estab 


hishmg a permanent American theatre with a con- 


ling actin ’ wy group And to get 
stability nentioned 


to bring thi 


1 TATG| producin 
back to the unplications ol 


above 


ity to the 


thei intent to try qual 


traditional. financial ups and downs of 


theatrical existence by an arrangement whereby 


productive theatre talent in which they are 


inter- 


ested will be skeoned to long-term 


contract provid 
for regular salaries as well as 


ind pensior pr@ran 


profit-sharing 
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Hisanaga Shimadzu 
Paul Green 
James A. Michener 
Sir George Sansom 
Faubion Bowers 
Helen Traubel 
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Kalb m © make-up expressing 


the contours of an angry face 


originally created by 


Ichikawa Danjuro the First (1660-1704). 
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An Arp precia tion 


By Hisanaga Dyimadzv 
y Ps / 


Consul General of Japan 


OSSIBLY nothing is more warmly satisfying to a 

nation’s ego than admiration and praise from 
abroad for its cultural manifestations. This is 
especially true when the cultural expression is one 
in which the nation itself takes uncommon pride. 


The attachment of the Japanese people to their 
theat: » art is neither new nor remarkable. We 
have cherished and supported them with devotion 
and patronage since the dawn of our history. 
They are the embodiment of some of our most 
esteemed cultural traditions. 


I shall make no attempt here to explain or 
acclaim the Japanese theatre. This is more than 
adequately done by the estimable critics and aes- 
theticians whose articles fill the pages that follow. 


I cannot resist, however, making the references 
to Kabuki, which is among the most honored of 
our traditional stage arts. Mr. James A. Michener, 
in his article “Kabuki is a Must for America” 


‘ 


(page 74) describes it as “one of the greatest ar- 
tistic and dramatic treats the world has to offer.” 


It has become a commonplace to say that cul- 
tural exchange between peoples is one of the 
quiet, sure paths to international understanding. 
But it is a valid commonplace, nevertheless. 


Any student of the theatre with the patience 
and inclination can trace the long history of 
Kabuki. But its essence is something else again; 
it lies deep in the aesthetics and sacred symbolism 
of antiquity. Yet, these articles on Kabuki—all 
written by non-Japanese—strike me as remark- 
ably lucid and perceptive; they manage somehow 
to convey the intrinsic qualities and beauty of 
this unique and peculiarly Japanese art form. 


I want to thank the editors and contributors of 
this magazine, in behalf of the people of Japan, 
for the enthusiastic interest and scholarship that 
has gone into this colorful and informative sup- 
plement on Japan’s theatre arts. 
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HE OLD Kipling cliché—that East is 
East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet—has no 
meaning any more in this one- 
world atomic age. The Orient and 
the Occident are meeting every day and meeting 
in a growing spirit of international co-operation 
and good will—at least the free world part of it is, 
and I for,one do not yet despair of the other part. 


Modern means of travel and communication and 
the stimulus of the United Nations are helping to 
bring this about. Today scientists, engineers and 
educators in ever enlarging numbers are swapping 
ideas and places with one another from nation to 
nation, and as a result the fearsome enemies of 
humanity—disease, hunger, fear and too easy 
death—are retreating before the combined forces 
of creative technology. And the differing peoples 
of the world are likewise learning to share now as 
never before their stored-up riches of literature, 
art, music, drama, folklore and religion. 

This issue of Theatre Arts is an illustration of 
this kind of sharing, of getting together. It exem- 
plifies in a most real and vivid way this universal 
urge to cut across language and ideological bar- 
riers and enjoy the best of man’s common heri- 
tage. The editors are to be congratulated on this 
fine service to theatre-lovers in America—in giv- 
ing us these samplings of Japan’s ancient and 
profound art. 


Some two years ago it was my privilege to make 
an extended trip into Asia to have a firsthand look 
at the theatre activities of a number of nations. 
I visited Hawaii, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma and India—listening to 
lectures, visiting theatrical groups, meeting with 
playwrights, actors, producers, dancers and com- 
posers—and on my way home, I explored a bit in 
Turkey and Greece and visited the old, familiar 
theatre centers in Europe. 

There was no question about it—the theatre of 
Japan far excelled that of all the others. I found 
an abundance of dramatic activity in that dynamic 
little country—in the dance-drama, the abstract 
and beautiful Noh plays, the Kyogen or comic 
interludes, the ancient puppet dramas, the color- 
ful Kabuki, and of course modern productions in 
the Western style, with a lot of activity in the 
movies and radio and some beginnings in tele- 
vision thrown in. 

And of these, Kabuki was my special love. 


For here at last I found the lyric theatre I had 
yearned for so long. Here was the theatre in 
which finally were interwoven in their proper 
proportions the various elements of dramatic imag- 
ination—music, dance, pantomime and the fer- 
vent, soaring word, all clothed in colorful costume 
and the habiliment of the poet’s dream. 





I will never forget the first Kabuki play I saw. 
It was eleven o’clock in the morning when I 
squeezed into my seat there in the theatre in 


Tokyo. The sharp smacking of the clappers by 
the stage attendant had begun. The tempo rapidly 
increased, and suddenly the great wide curtain of 
terra cotta, black and green was swept aside. 
A vast and easeful sigh of pleasure, of anticipa- 
tion, rose from the packed audience. Before us 
stretched a fairyland of color, a deluge of warm 
light pouring down upon cherry trees, pagodas 
and an upland of pine trees. And in the distance 
gleamed the mystic white top of Mount Fuji. 
Across the foreground stage a dozen stylized lords, 
followers of the Mikado, were seated, with their 
wide, rich robes billowing out and around them 
in brocaded waves. Motionless and Buddha-like 
they sat, and on a second level behind them were 
another dozen of their fellows, cross-legged, each 
in his own individualized and fabulous costume. 
The sharp pluckings of the twenty-four samisen 
players at the right had begun, accompanying the 
high, singing call of the narrator behind his win- 
dow enclosure off at the left. 

The color of the scene filled the eye as an over- 
powering perfume might fill the senses, and the 
effect of pure delight was the more infused into 
the imagination because of the music and words 
which poured out and mixed with it. Under the 
impassioned intoning of the narrator’s voice, the 
different lords and warriors woke to life; the 
exaggerated-make-up of their faces still remained 
impassive and masklike, and each one bespoke in 
his countenance the significance of grief, cruelty 
or anger as was the nature of his dramatic soul. 

The story began, the action got under way. The 
gestures were large and slow, but emphatic. The 
actors began to speak, now in recitative, now in 
chant. The drift of the story pulled the audience 
along in its direction. The conflict of wills and 
purposes inside the drama was emerging now. 
More and more intense the action became. And 
here the tremendous body-training of the Japa- 
nese actor was apparent. 
theatre now, symbolized and loaded with the 
“message” of the piece. 

The audience sat there breathless. 

And hour after hour into the night it remained 
so—while the play proceeded, the music pounded, 
the samisens gave forth their barbaric pluckings, 
and the narrator’s fervent voice rose and sank, 
sank and rose again. The Kabuki theatre had the 
spectators enthralled—and I was enthralled with 
them! 

What an art it is! 

And is it too much to hope that before long a 
troupe of Kabuki players can be seen on Broad- 
way? The American theatre would find a new 
inspiration in them. 


Everything was pure 


Above: Two of Japan's foremost Kabuki actors, 
Nakamura Baigyoku and Nakamura Kichiemon, in 
their dressing room at Tokyo Gekijo theatre. 


Extreme right: Baigyoku and Kichiemon in tra- 
ditional Kabuki costumes for Sesshu Gappo no 
Tsuji—Baigyoku as the heroine, Kichiemon as her 
father 


Right: In Kabuki, women’s roles are performed 
by male actors. Here Utaemon is about to don the 
elaborate headdress of a princess. 
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EFORE THE WAR a Japanese friend of mine once said to me rather cryptica 
to love Kabuki, you must never go backstage.” I, who at that time hd 
regular patron at the all-day performances of the huge Kabuki-Za thea r > 
promptly seized with a passion to see this forbidden area. I was young 
the thought of peering into the private quarters of the stars whom I worshipe 
seeing how the magic of Kabuki was actually made, terrified me. Intellectually 
self that the privilege ought to thrill me. Finally I set out, determined to find s 
an actor (I was quite willing to settle for even a stagehand) who could manage 
problem of getting a stranger (above all, a foreigner) into the exclusive and 
behind-the-scenes Kabuki. 

Later I learned that my friend had simply been afraid that I would lose my a 
one of Japan’s chief artistic prides, were I to see that the beautiful girls ang 
rather plain, unattractive men off stage, were I to see that the handsome you 
footlights were often haggard old men if you met them in person in the greenr 
he felt—attributing consummate ignorance to the foreigner, as the Asian is apt to 
tion of native arts comes up—that I would stop “believing” in, the plays once I sa 
and heroes, the supermen and swaggering, chivalrous knights, the heroic wome 
after all, merely human beings playing at make-believe. 


































Fortunately, I secured my “in” backstage fairly soon, and life shifted ratheg 

I suddenly acquired a whole new set of friends—mostly actors—and their friend 

this day. And because I began to move in their world, I found myself seeing 

quently in the wings and from the opposite side of the footlights as from the spe 

During the war the Kabuki-Za was bombed and all theatres were closed. 
important performances of Kabuki were held at the Tokyo Gekijo, the second la 
city seating (and standing) about two thousand people. During the occupation m 
spent there, in the run-down and crowded backstage area deteriorated by the lo 
outer entrance at the back of the theatre is through a single, narrow door. This 
three stone steps directly off a busy street in central, downtown Tokyo. Each of 
represented a century to me. By the time I reached the door at the top I invaria 
gone back in history three hundred years, the age of Kabuki theatre itself. 


by Pauibtenn Bowers 
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Kabuki is a classical art, and that, of course, 
means that a great deal of the past clings to it. 
Backstage you feel this antiquity keenly. As you 
enter the door, immediately on your right is an 
old-time, elevated platform with pillars of special 
wood. Its decorations are unusual to our eyes— 


paper cutouts to signify a successful and felicitous 
run, a shrine dedicated especially to protect actors 
and to prevent fires in the theatre (for years 
theatres were kept outside the city limits because 
of their fire hazard), the ubiquitous kakemono 
or hanging scroll, and a flower arrangement. In 
the middle of all this placidly sits an aged watch- 
man, resting on his haunches and smoking the 
tiny, one-puff, long-handled pipe which is now 
displaced by the cigarette in modern Japanese 
life. He either nods to let you pass or shakes his 
head to prevent any further ingress until you 
explain your business. If you are an actor you 
must bow to the shrine—as theatre is still sacred 
in Asia—and take a thin bamboo plug from a 
board (which looks like a huge punchboard with 
writing all over it) and place the plug in the hole 
above your name. This is a Japanese version of 
the time clock and tells at a glance who has 
arrived at the theatre or who has been derelict, 
late or ill. 

The lettering on this board as well as through- 
out the whole backstage area is not the conven- 
tional Japanese writing of today. It is a special 
script called kantei, made with the traditional 
Japanese brush and charcoal ink, and its curling, 
flowing, mazelike lines are unique among the 
hundreds of different stylized and specialized 
kinds of calligraphy in use today. For more than 
a century this script has been identifiable with 
the classic theatre. Even if a person cannot read 
its peculiar hooks and curves, he at least knows 
on sight that it has something to do with Kabuki. 
Billboards outside theatres announce the pro- 
gram for the day and its actors in this florid 
lettering. All scripts and cues are handwritten 
in this style. Nowadays, as the playwright has 
ceased to exist in Kabuki (just as no one writes 
an Elizabethan tragedy today), the only “play- 
wrights” associated with the theatre are the 
copy boys who laboriously write out the innu- 
merable parts each season when a play is newly 
put on. Backstage directions to the actors’ rooms 
and signs of general information also appear in 
this script, except “No Smoking,” which is written 
in the clearest of colloquial Japanese calligraphy. 

Perhaps most startling to the outsider visiting 
backstage is the sharp, sporadic sound of wooden 
clappers. This starts early in the morning and 
continues until the last spectator is out of the 
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Baiko, one of the brilliant young players of women’s 
roles on the Kabuki stage, sits backstage at the 
theatre with his wife. 


hall at night. A man dressed in black, sometimes 
with his face hidden by a flap of cloth, stands in 
the wings near the stage and beats together his 
two rectangular blocks made of a special wood 
noted for its resonance and piercing tone. Far 
from being mere noise, these sounds tell you a 
great deal about what is important backstage. 
The frequency and various ways of beating the 
blocks together inform actors of the stagehands’ 
progress in setting the stage, of how much time 
actors have before appearing on stage and of the 
actual drawing and closing of Kabuki’s traveler 
curtain of green, terra cotta and black. Another 
set of clappers, which is beaten on a flat square 
of wood on the floor, emphasizes climatic mo- 
ments in the play and provides a kind of sound 
effect for a fight, a chase or any activity requiring 
superhuman effort (like lifting a house with one 
finger, to name one feat). I remember once that 
the aged Koshiro VII was ill and the doctors 
confined him to an inn across the street at the 
back of the theatre. When I went to visit him, 
he would say at intervals as the strident sound of 
the clappers reached us through the walls, “Five 
minutes before I’m due on,” or, “Now, here’s my 
big scene,” or “Oh dear, over already,” as he 
followed in his mind the progress of the play. 
Actors’ dressing rooms are spread over the four 
stories of the backstage area of Kabuki theatres. 
Usually the rooms on the ground floor are taken 
over by the aged, senior actors, so they won’t 
have to climb stairs in getting to and from the 
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As soon as he is allotted a room, each leading 
actor takes up quarters at the theatre. He hangs 
a scroll, his wife probably arranges his favorite 
flowers in a vase, a servant sets up his lucky or 
favorite portable dressing table, and if the room 
is run-down and worn (as it invariably was after 
the hardship of the war years), special carpets 
and mats are placed over the floor. Outside the 
sliding doors which constitute the entrance to all 
dressing rooms some actors hang special strips of 
colored cloth which have their names gaily dyed 
into them. To enter these rooms you have to 
duck under or push aside the flapping bits of 
cloth. You have to remove your shoes, of course, 
before you enter an actor’s room, and once inside, 
as in a typical Japanese private home, you must 
sit on the floor. In almost every room you find 
a brazier of glowing charcoal for cooking meals or 
for keeping warm. 

The hubbub of a greenroom in a Japanese 
theatre is considerable. The quiet hush that sur- 
rounds backstage life in Europe and America 
seems far distant and unnatural. For one thing, 
the all-day performances require huge casts, and 
every leading member of the troupe has his wife 
and children with him most of the time. The 
dozens of sets used in the course of the long day 
require a large complement of stagehands. There 
is more space in a Japanese theatre than in the 
average Broadway theatre, and this means that 
you can make more noise without being heard. 
In addition, nearly all performances have music 
and a certain amount of clatter. Quiet is not 
essential. Tea is constantly being served. People 
continually come in and out, and since the actor 
spends his entire day there, all his business and 
social relationships have to be conducted in the 
dressing room. Old actors sometimes don’t even 
bother to return home at night. They feel it is too 
much of an effort. 

Every actor’s room swarms not only with 
newspaper critics (who in Japan keep in direct 
contact with the actors as part of their job of 
being competent to criticize), friends and fans 
who have passed the forrnidable barrier of the 
watchman, but with attendants and helpers as 
well. Even a low-grade actor in Japan has a 
servant to assist him in getting dressed in the 
huge, bulky costumes characteristic of the Ka- 
buki stage. For women’s roles, in which the 
kimono is so tightly fitted and the folds so care- 
fully designed by tradition, the actor in costume 
‘an scarcely move until he is on stage. The 
actor in Japan puts on his own make-up (unless 
he is a child), even when it requires the com- 


(continued on page 89) 


Ka © is A” wust for 


A company of sixty in a repertory of half a dozen selected plays 
could make a successful visit to Broadway, 
predicts a leading author and champion of Japanese theatre 


Tos AMERICA TO DELAY bringing the Japanese Kabuki theatre to New 
©’ York any longer is intolerable. We are depriving ourselves of one 
of the greatest artistic and dramatic treats the world has to offer. 

Consider the case of the three dazzling brothers. 

Some years ago one of Japan’s leading actors had three sons. One he 
brought up to inherit his revered name. One he loaned out to another 
theatrical family to inherit its greatest name. And the third, a thin 
gloomy boy with a fiery intensity, he trained for the very top position 
in Kabuki fame. Today these three dazzling actors, each around forty, 
provide a dramatic fare which is stupefying in its force and richness. 

The youngest brother, Shoroku, is a Japanese Ralph Richardson both 
in appearance and art. He plays with profound emotion roles requiring 
physical presence and intellectual intensity. The middle son, Koshiro, 
inherited his father’s name and positively fills any stage upon which he 
steps. Possessing an unbelievable voice, an imposing body and a rare 
sense of humor, he is equally good as an implacable hero, a villian or an 
old woman dogging her pathetic husband. He is an accoimplished artist. 
The oldest son, Ebizo, is still thin, still gloomy, still preternaturally 
silent. He is also one of the greatest actors in the world. One of these 
days the Japanese public may accord him the legendary name of Dan- 
juro, beyond which Kabuki fame cannot go, but whether he gains this 
prize or not is irrelevant. He is in the great tradition of Edwin Booth 
















































Above: Shoroku, a “Japanese Ralph Richardson both in 
appearance and art,” is made up for the role of a 
monstrous spider in a Kabuki play. 


Left: Three sons of a famous father, Koshirv VII, are 
the leading actors of today’s Kabuki. Left to right: Ebizo, 
Koshiro VIII and Shoroku. 
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and David Garrick and would probably make 
today’s very best Hamlet. But of course neither 
he nor his brothers speak English. 

These are Japanese actors, deep in the Japa- 
nese tradition. From infancy they have been 
trained only for the theatre. Each can play 
women’s roles. Each can dance. Each has a voice 
that is positively indescribable. And each is a 
conscious, intelligent artist. 

Take a typical day for example. 

These three young men rise about nine o'clock, 
go to the theatre at ten, start the day’s perform- 
ance at eleven. Each participates in seven com- 
pletely different plays. Their characters range 
from a crazy young murderer to a minister of 
state to a vicious wife to a country schoolteacher 
to a legendary hero. These dedicated actors finish 
their day’s work at ten o’clock at night—a the- 
atrical work day of eleven hours! They do this 
seven days a week for eleven months in each 
year. Consequently they have a range of skill 
unmatched elsewhere in the world. 

To miss seeing these dazzling brothers—and 
they are only three of twenty very great per- 
formers—is to miss one of the apexes of theatre. 

Since almost every American visitor to Japan 
has reported that Kabuki is a staggering experi- 
ence, I shall not belabor the point insofar as 
staging, costumes and vitality are concerned. 
Instead I should like to review briefly what 
Americans have done to get this amazing theatre 
to New York and to make some recommendations 
about what ought to be done next. 

Joshua Logan and his associates have worked 
diligently to arrange a visit of the Kabuki players. 
It would take about sixty Japanese men—there 
being no women connected with the theatre—to 
put on a first-rate performance. This would in- 
clude not less than twenty musicians, for much 
of Kabuki is what we call opera and much of the 
rest, ballet. Immediately, therefore, one is faced 
by the cost of transporting and feeding sixty 
people. Furthermore, the theatre used would 
have to be rebuilt in not-too-expensive ways, but 
the result would be the loss of some seats. 
Costuming would be cared for by the actors, but 
scenery would have to be provided in America. 
It need not be unusually expensive. 

Logan and his associates have from time to 
time felt that they could finance a Kabuki visit in 
which no one would lose money and nobody make 
very much, provided the sixty players could be 
delivered to New York by some governmental 
or philanthropic agency. At the height of nego- 
tiations Billy Rose generously offered his Ziegfeld 
theatre to the venture free of charge. The tour 
seemed set. In Japan, however, the Shochiku 

(continued on page 86) 
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Dawe Mere 


Japan's most famous Kabuki performers 
are known for their versatility 


and here are some samples of 


their own painting to prove it 
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by Div George Dansom 


The author is Professor Emeritus of Japanese and retired 
director of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University 


Y INTEREST in the Japanese theatre is mainly 
historical. I think it is a remarkable expres- 
sion of the Japanese temperament and I am im- 
pressed by the continuity of a tradition which has 
lasted three hundred years and still shows great 
vitality. But I do not pretend to any special knowl- 
edge of plays and players. Indeed, I have never 
been a really ardent playgoer. Usually the end of 
the second act finds me restless in my seat, espe- 
cially when the play has literary as well as purely 
dramatic pretensions. The confusion of purposes 
is distracting, for high literary excellence seems to 
conflict with expression in a so-to-speak solid, 
composite medium of color, movement and sound. 
Perhaps what I am trying to say is better ex- 
Above: This scene from the Kabuki play Sugawara 
Slike ented Mined enatdies an thee of the deaves of pressed by what a producer once observed about 
physical stagecraft involved in the popular Japanese Pericles, Prince of Tyre: “It’s poor Shakespeare 
theatre. but it’s wonderful theatre.” 
Here, I think, we have a clue to the nature of 
the Japanese theatrical art called Kabuki, a name 


Right: Noh staging is suggested by this sketch. In this 
highly sophisticated medium a dramatic situation is 
presented in a formal setting with an economy of means. 
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indicating that it is an entertainment depending 
primarily upon song and dance and gesture and 
not upon spoken dialogue or declamation. The 
“book” as literature is secondary, though it hap- 
pens that some texts have high literary merit 
while others are little more than scripts for the 
guidance of producers. The spoken word is im- 
portant not so much in its own right as through 
its relation to music, dance and posture. 

I think it is because the appeal of the Kabuki 
is primarily visual that it can be appreciated by 
persons ignorant of the Japanese language. I have 
known many foreign visitors to Japan who went 
to the theatre out of curiosity for half an hour and 
stayed for half a day, cramped, cold and bewil- 
dered, yet utterly enthralled. This was due in 
part to the brilliance of the spectacle, but mostly 
to the emotional effects which Japanese acting 
produces by a highly accomplished technique. 

An old-style Japanese theatregoer, ignorant of 
English, would find Hamlet’s soliloquies very tedi- 
ous because he would not be moved by the sheer 
beauty of the words and would probably find the 
movement of the actors uncontrolled and mean- 
ingless. In the high tragedy of the Western the- 
atre we look for fine language spoken in pleasing 
tones, and even a villain must not croak too 
hoarsely. By contrast, in Japan (and China too) 
the arts of oratory have not been earnestly culti- 
vated and we do not hear of great orations moving 
men to extremes of pity and anger. There seems 
to be no close analogy in Japanese drama to 
such great speeches as those of Mark Antony or 
Othello, and certainly there is nothing to corre- 
spond to the measured eloquence of Phédre. 

I do not know how to explain this difference. 
No doubt it has something to do with the phone- 
tics of the Japanese language, but in a more gen- 
eral way it seems to arise from the nature and 
the range of Japanese aesthetic sensibility. One 
might almost say that Japanese feeling for shape, 
color and movement is so strong and satisfying as 
to exclude a deep interest in the arrangement of 
words. 

So far I have purposely suggested things which 
in the Japanese theatre are lacking or at least 
not important. Let me now try to say what the 
theatre is, rather than what it is not. 

Most writers on the dramatic arts of Japan like 
to go back and trace origins. That is a pleasant 
historical exercise, but the results are so uncer- 
tain that it is best to keep to matters that are 
fairly well established. We know that, like the 
drama everywhere, the theatrical art of Japan had 
its origins in some archaic form of sacred dance 
and mime. But its immediate ancestor is without 
any doubt the so-called lyric drama, that pecu- 
liarly Japanese theatrical art form, the Noh. 
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The Noh in its maturity in the sixteenth century 
was (and remains today) a highly sophisticated 
stage play in which a dramatic situation is pre- 
sented in a formal setting by only two or three 
actors, in part through the medium of a very styl- 
ized speech but principally, as to the development 
of the theme, by dance and mime against a back- 
ground of recitative by a chorus chanting to a 
small orchestra of flute and drums. The whole 
performance is intensely regulated; each move- 
ment has a prescribed meaning. Speech, chant and 
posture are all governed by the strictest canon. 
All effects are achieved by a severe economy, 
nothing is underlined and there is an almost com- 
plete avoidance of direct representation. Much 
is demanded of the audience, which must be sensi- 
tive to every subtle note. 

The Noh in the period of its highest develop- 
ment was the pastime of a society of aesthetes 
under aristocratic patronage. By its nature, such 
an attenuated form could not become a popular 
art, but the popular theatre (the Kabuki), as it 
developed from the end of the sixteenth century, 
certainly owes a good deal to the Noh. It borrows 
some of the themes of the Noh, it makes use of 
some of its conventions, and I think it is true to 
say that, despite many realistic features, the pop- 
ular theatre plainly reveals the influence of Noh 
aesthetics in certain uses of symbolism and at 


times in an avoidance of direct representation. 
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A puppeteer with a doll employed in Kanjincho, a Kabuki 
drama adapted for the puppet theatre. The latter flour- 
ished during the eighteenth century in Japan. 





Where the Dilver 


the Japanese cinema is rapidly developing an art form 


of its own —and already has created a huge audience 


Director Josef von Sternberg, discoverer of Marlene Dietrich, 
completed the first film he had ever made in Japan, last 
year. Watching him at work is Akemi Negishi, his new 
discovery, who makes her debut on American screens in 
this movie, Ana-ta-han. 


Rasho-mon, best known of Japanese:films to the western 
world, presented Toshiro Mifune as a bandit and Machiko 
Kyo as its heroine. Until the picture won the grand prize at 


the 1951 Venice Film Festival, it had actually lost money 
in Japan 





creen Has —_ to ol> 


by Donald Richie 


The author is a correspondent for the Nippon Times 


Japan has been movie-crazy for the last thirty years. The cinema arrived late; it sprang full-blown 
from the head of Hollywood, and the novelty was unsurpassed. Even today Chaplin imitators adver- 
tising everything from tooth powder to dance halls, are seen on city streets, and black-rimmed 
spectacles are called roidos in memory of Harold Lloyd. No other country had suicides upon the death 
of Jean Harlow, and nowhere else did Ingrid Bergman’s abdication of duty cause such general 
unhappiness. Only five years ago there were in Japan some two thousand motion picture houses, 
about half again as many as directly after the war. These accommodated about nine million customers 
weekly. By now the figures have practically doubled. Certainly no other nation has been so nurtured 
on the movies. 

Since about half these theatres show American films, the nutritive value of such a diet has often 
been questioned, but its motivation is obvious. In Japan the foreign film has never been simply enter- 
taining, it has also been instructive. In that country addicted to self-improvement, the movies have 
long been regarded as the most reliable available authority on Western morals and manners. Through the 
American films one could learn democracy, English and the length of the latest hem line. ‘The 
American influence has hit producer and consumer alike. The average Japanese film still takes pages 
directly from the American notebook and transplants them intact into a Japanese milieu. When 
Sentimental Journey, a long-forgotten (in America) effort involving John Payne and Maureen 
O’Hara, emerged as probably the most successful single American postwar film shown in Japan and 
eventually outgrossed even Gone With the Wind and Snow White, a flood of imitations hit the 
Japanese market and were apparently, promptly consumed. 

Whatever its merits, Senchimentaru Jorni, as it and its ubiquitous title song are known, is useful 
in determining what the Japanese apparently like in their films. Briefly, they seem to prefer an overlay 
of Western manners on an idea which is basically appealing—-that is, basically Japanese. 

In this American film, which alone pushed Payne into a close number two place in the Japa 
nese film popularity polls behind Gary Cooper, the subject is renunciation. The mother cores back 
from the grave to watch over her little girl and, incidentally, her husband. In the end she goes to het 
reward, saddened but satisfied. The main gimmick shares a definite philosophic affinity with one of the 
Japanese facts of life—the need for renunciation, that tragic but highly moral conclusion of the classic 
antithesis between inclination and duty. This indigenously Japanese idea is the basis of much Kabuki, 
many Noh and Bunraku plays and a mass of poems and novels. The classic dilemma in modern dress 
is as conventional in the Japanese cinema as is the boy-meets-girl formula in Hollywood 

Inclination usually takes the form of romantic love, and duty is almost invariably that owed 
society, or its personification, the family. In one recent film, A Spring Romance, a young lady, fond 
of Western dress and emancipated ways, loves an impecunious student; in Japanese films the student 
is always penniless just as his counterpart, in American films, is usually abandoned to bebop and 
lengthy telephone conversations. The parents disapprove. For one thing, both fathers are old-fashioned 
enough to entertain a historic family feud. For another, the girl’s mother is slowly wasting away of 
some unknown disease. These obstacles are truly formidable and there is little danger of the star- 
crossed lovers surmounting them. They don’t, and in a long and rainy renunciation scene —it usually 
rains much of the time in sentimental Japanese films-—-she tearfully turns her back on the young lover 
and settles down to a life of devotion. 

This is highly conventional material and the unhappy ending is just as firmly expected and rigor 
ously required by the Japanese moviegoer as is the final clinch by his American counterpart. The idea 
of renunciation, like so many Japanese ideas, is protean and takes many forms. Thus the recipe for 
successful conformism continually changes its ingredients. Another recent film, for example, concerned 
itself with the successful assimilation of Western ideas by its hero and heroine. The beautiful young 
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girl was seen at the end of the film 
embarking for America, hope shin- 
The young 
his selfless- 


head of a 


ing through her tears 


man was 


rewarded for 


ness by becominy large 


and successful Western-style 


busi- 


but 


ness. They loved each other 


The duties 
change with the times but the need 


for duty remains. 


agreed to sacrifice 


All too often this tragic necessity 


finds itself in net stockings and 


sequins. Not so long ago there was 
called It’s a Happy Lif 
billed as “a star-studded musical.” 
For 
itself 


a film 


a time it frivolously concerned 


with backstage 


romances be- 
tween the popular favorites of the 
day, but it 


itself 


was actually working 


up into a big renunciatory 
finale. During a revue performance 
a violent storm keeps the audience 
in the theatre. Since it cannot leave, 
the stars magnanimously agree to 
put an on impromptu performance, 
though this 
ficult because it 
ably snarls the 
So, tearfully o1 
own little specialty which usually 
consists of singing, dancing ot 


tating Hollywood film stars 


even is dreadfully dif- 


somehow inextric- 
skeins of romance 


not, each does his 


imi- 
These 
renditions are interrupted by lengthy 
scenes of schoolgirls weeping ecsta- 


tically at being allowed to come on 


stave and actually touch thei 


fa- 
vorites, by shots of elderly gentle- 
itself 


men holding back manful tears of 


up into a big renunciation 
happiness, and the whole is accom- 
panied by a piercing rendition of 
“Tokyo Boogie,” a then-current suc- 
cess. The climax of the orgy occurs 
when the ingénue, turning a reluc- 
back on the beloved 


tant crooner, 


demands audience participation in 
the rendition of a catchy little tune 
There 


follow many scenes of old men being 


which has made her famous. 


carried away by jazz, of women with 
children on their backs dancing in 
the aisles. Apparently this continues 
all night because, upon this happy 
left the 


spectacle, your informant 


theatre 
There 


beside s 


are many formulas 


but 
they all share a conventionality of 


other 
that of renunciation, 
attitude and an implied orthodoxy 


of behavior which make the con 
formism of the usual Hollywood film 


seem the wildest heresy 

Traditional materials and conven- 
tional attitudes need not necessarily 
imply an unexciting film, yet in 
Japan they often do because the 
attitude indicated in the choice of 
the 
struction of the film itself. In fact, 


all too 


material carries over to con- 


few Japanese films can be 


called cinematic at all. Just as Jap- 
anese television is really radio on a 
seventeen-inch screen, so the Jap- 
anese movie is usually a filmed play. 
This lack of adventure has at least 
Mov ies 


business, 


one good reason behind it. 
in Japan are really big 


and in a country where every yen 


counts, box office means a lot. Since 
one of the modern functions of the 
cinema is to show us, not so much 


as we are but rather as we 


the 


want 


to be, wise producer would 
think twice before stirring out of 
what proves to be a most lucrative 


rut. 
Japanese film production differs 
from that of most countries in that 


it is so firmly monopolized. The in- 


dustry is dominated by two corpo- 


rations in 


Toho 


these 


the Tokyo area, 
and Shochiku. Together two 
practically control the Japanese en- 
tertainment Besides thei 
they also control, 


Kabuki Noh 


theatres, symphony orchestras, the 


industry. 
movie studios 
separate ly, troupes, 
music halls, many of the popular 


revues and Western-style 


drama 
companies; and each owns an enor- 
mously successful all-girl troupe. It 
is just a bit as though Metro-Gold 
wyn- Mayer the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
the City the Palace, the 
Metropolitan Opera, Radio City 
Music Hall the Rockettes. 


These two corporations do not en- 


owned 
Center, 
and 


tirely exclude competition but they 


do rather effectively 


The 


they make deals, do not get wide 


discourage it. 


independent 


studios, unless 


distribution o1 
The 


business; so it is not surprising that 


frequent bookings 


film industry has become big 


most Japanese films are bread-and- 


butter items and not art. 


Ana-ta-han tells the story of a Japa- 
Newishi 


soldiers 


nese girl (Akemi 
croup of Japanese 


out 


and a 
hold 


occupy- 
ing their island in the Marianas just 


World War Il. Here the ’ 


appears her jealous paramour 


who 


against American 


forces 


after 
with 





But this does not mean that good 
films are neither shown nor made 
Qn the contrary, the film fare in 
the larger cities of Japan is as cos- 
mopolitan as one would be apt to 
find anywhere in the world. Since 
foreign films are so popular, the 
Japanese are free to choose not only 
the latest Piaf 
Crawford 


musical or Joan 
film, but also the new 
Olivier 
current Czech puppet film or the 
most recent German and French ex- 


Laurence production, the 


perimental productions. The cover- 
age is fairly complete, and there are 
many films playing second and third 
runs in ‘Tokyo that have yet to open 
in New York. Though there are few 
film societies and no film museums, 
one can also usually see a goodly 
number of cinema classics. In Ja- 
pan, where the dividing line be- 
tween art and entertainment is not 
so rigorously drawn, and that be- 
tween the serious and the popular is 
largely nonexistent, the classics often 
pay their own way. 

The early René Clair films, for 


example, have always been ex- 


tremely popular in Japan, and 
somewhat battered copies of Parts 
Qui Dort and Le Million still cir- 
culate in the back streets of the 
cities or in some mountain village 
having a single theatre. One film of 
Jean Vigo Zéro de 
which is increasingly difficult to see 
in the United States 


Conduite, 


is continually 
shown, and the idea of revolt im- 
bedded in both this film and _ those 
of Clair may explain why they are 
hardy perennials with the essen- 
tially reactionary Japanese. Dreyer’s 
Jeanne d’Arc is another that returns 
again and again. In Japan, Joan’s 
dilemma is very near the spectator. 
Duty comes first, and her tragic end 
is scarcely 
Another favorite is 
Duvivier’s Carnet du Bal. Genera- 


ever viewed dry-eyed. 
long-standing 


tions of Japanese schoolgirls have 
wept at this presentation of an 
evanescence they know all too well. 

The later Italian films are widely 
admired and imitated. Those of de 
Sica in particular have made a 
great impression upon producer and 


consumer alike. There is a definite 
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parallel between Italy and Japan 
and their postwar problems. A film 
like Jl Miracolo a Milano with its 
emphasis upon strictly human values 
found a great and approving audi- 
ence in Japan. 

These and other films, the herit- 
age of cinema, have had their influ- 
ence, and though this influence is 
not nearly so great as that of 
Hollywood and star systems the 
world over, it is none the less there 
Sometimes it is restricted to low- 
angle shots borrowed from Dreyer’s 
film and from Citizen Kane; some- 
times to lighting and atmosphere 
in the manner of Carné, a much- 
admired director; sometimes to 
intercutting after Eisenstein or in- 
terpretive after Pudovkin. 
Occasionally the influence is much 
more profound. The more advanced 
technique of 


sound 


more sophisticated 
productions, the more worldly atti- 
tude of a less provincial civilization, 
are wedded to material which _ is 
inherently Japanese, to an attitude 
which is unique. The result of this 
very real meeting between East and 
West promises to enrich cinematic 
art. 

Rasho-mon is the example most 
Westerners have seen. It is able to 
hold its own with any film ever 
made and it is completely Japanese. 
In a way it is almost typically Japa- 
nese. It belongs in the genre of the 
popular filmed Kabuki; its approach 
is almost completely literary and its 
emphasis is resolutely upon mortal- 
ity. Like so many Japanese movies 
this one is based on an established 
work, in this case a collection of 
stories by the late Ryunosuke Akuta 
gawa, Japan’s only contemporary 
satirist. Two stories by this untypical 
writer were used in the film. The 
title story was used for the opening 
and closing sequences at the gate; 
another story, unconnected in the 
book, was used for the body of the 
film, the incident in the forest. This 
Akutagawa amalgam was put into 
the milieu of the Kabuki. Plays 
from the so-called national theatre 
have always been popular on the 
screen, particularly with the older 
generation, and it was at this seg 


Daiei, 
firm, apparently 
To the Kabuki tech- 


nique of acting, considerably broad- 


ment of the audience that 
the producing 


aimed the film 


ened for film audiences, was added 
photography in partial imitation of 
that in Fritz Lang’s Siegfried, a film 
which director Kurosawa greatly ad- 
mires; mise en scéne straight out of 
Pirandello, a Japanese favorite; and 
music greatly indebted to Maurice 
Ravel. The mixing of these unlikely 
ingredients did not produce a pot- 
pourri. Instead it created a hyp- 
notically unified work of art in 
which a rigid economy of means 
produced a compellingly persuasive 
experience. Exotic novelty was at- 
tractively present, but the film spoke 
a truly international language. 


The film was not intended as a 
top-drawer item, it was not thought 
of as an experiment and it certainly 
was not made for purposes of pres- 
tige. When it won the Venice prize 
no one was more surprised than the 
producers. Until that time it had 
lost money in Japan. It was not the 
blood-and-thunder chambara that is 
welcomed by the group to whom 
the film was directed, and it wasn’t 
the souped-up jazz-Kabuki which 


the younger currently 


generation 
favors. After it won 


acclaim, 


international 


however, it made large 
sums in Japan as elsewhere. 
Rasho-mon’'s success suggested a 
world market for Japanese films, 
and the industry has begun the at- 
tempt to supply a demand which 
apparently exists. A prewar film 
Tora-no-o (a movie version of the 
Kabuki work Kanjincho) was re- 
cently revived with great success in 
London. In addition, two literary 
works have been brought to the 


screen: the famous Genji Monoga- 


tari, which was given exquisite sets 
and an aging matinee idol in the 
title role; and Ugetsu Monogatari, 
whose poetic adaptation won a Sil- 
ver Lion of San 


Marco for its 
director last year. 

More and more the hitherto her 
metically sealed Japanese film in- 
dustry is welcoming collaboration 
abroad. So far the results have been 


(continued on page 87) 
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Ko TRAUBEL.... 


by Heelers Traubel 


As the first American singer to visit Japan after 
the war (and, incidentally, the first Wagnerian 
soprano ever to visit Japan), | was greeted with a 
great deal of enthusiasm and interest. But the most 
heart-warming response was from a little fourteen 
Tomiko 


Just before one of my concerts an usher came 


year-old girl from Tokyo named Miss Y 


backstage with a small bouquet of flowers. With it 
came the girl’s lovely and naively profound note in 
Engtish. It said she had waited all her life to save 
enough money to buy a pair of white shoes, but that 
when she heard of my concert, she decided to use the 
money for a ticket because she felt that she could 
again save for white shoes but she didn’t know 
whether | would ever come to Japan again. I asked 
the usher where the girl was sitting, and he said she 
was in the top balcony. I sent him to find her, and, 
later on, was very proud and happy to be able to 
present her with a pair of white shoes 


After I returned to the United States, I received 
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ences which didn't make headlines, but did make friends. 
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A recital by Hele nN Traubel in Tokyo was advertised throughout the city by means of poste such as this one, 


another letter from this child saying, “Many many 


Japanese was surprised and encouraged so much by 


your vocal solo in Japan. I must say thank you over 
and over again.” She enclosed a poem entitled Th: 
White Rose and the White Shoes which she said she 
wrote for me because “your beautiful heart gave me 
a big delight and hope and encouraged me. So | 
can’t forget you anv more, because you are my 
patroness.”” She ended her letter with the worthy 
hope that “the dependent Japan keep a pure peace 
with all world countries, having a beautiful heart. 
All world people should love and trust each other, 


| hope so.” 


She referred to me in the poem as the White Rose 
Lady because, I think. of the rose named the Helen 
Traubel All America rose, which actually is a yellow 
tea rose with pink tints. I had the rare and great 
pleasure of presenting Japan with six hundred plants 
of these roses. Between concerts I made formal 
presentations of these plants to the mayor or gov- 
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Japan 


ernor and a committee on the platform of the train 
when I passed through their towns, or, if [ was 
singing in the town, I'd go to their park and plant 
the first rosebush. In many communities there are 
gardens named the Helen Traubel Rose Garden. It 
was probably from reading about this that the little 
Japanese girl, not knowing the color of the flower, 
named me the White Rose Lady 

Now my hope is that my roses do as well there as 
their cherry trees did here, and give as much 
pleasure. 


Wise o 


When I went to Japan before the war, as the first 
violinist of international reputation to go there, I was 
greeted at the ship’s pier by a score of newsmen. One 
of them held up a big, blown-up picture’ of myselt 
and shouted, “Is this you?” They soon got to know 
my face, for I gave many recitals all over the coun- 
try. At one of my recitals in Tokyo, I was honored 
by the presence of the empress’ father, Prince Kuni 
After the performance, I was taken to the prince's 
box and introduced. The following day I was advised 
that according to protocol I should now go to the 
prince’s palace to pay my respects. I called the 
prince’s secretary and told him that I wanted to pay 
a courtesy call. The secretary asked me to wait, stat- 
ing that he would consult with Prince Kuni. A 
moment later he returned, and said: “The prince 
would like to inform you that you do not have to 
come to pay your respects to him. He says that, after 
all, he came to the concert of his own free will-—not 
by invitation.” 


feo SDivota 


(Mr. Sirota, a concert pranist, was one of the 
pioneers in introducing Western music to Japan.) 

In company with all the other foreigners living 
in Japan during World War II, I was restricted to 
the mountain village of Karuizawa. We were visited 
with monotonous regularity by the secret police who 
repeated, again and again, innumerable questions 
about our prewar activities. | soon became resigned 
to this sort of thing, and I was only mildly annoyed 


Japan’s famed blind koto player, Imai, and his 
daughter found Leo Sirota an attentive listene) 
during the pianist’s stay. 


one fine day when two young yvovernment agents 
appeared at the door. Never having seen them be 
fore, 1 assumed they were new in the district. “They 
came in, politely introduced themselves and then, 
instead of proceeding with the usual questioning, 
they asked me to play the Moonlight Sonata tor 
them. I was quite taken aback—but then one does 
not argue with the secret police, so I sat down at 
the piano and played. When I had finished they 
applauded enthusiastically and asked for an encore 
the Chopin Black-Key Etude. Again | obliged 
whereupon they thanked me, rose silently and 
abruptly left me to puzzled speculation. 

The next morning brought a new surprise: | 
found a large box on my door-step, which, when 
unpacked, yielded a bottle of wine, a large chicken, 
some fruit, chocolate and cake-—all rare delicacies 
during the war. An attached card read: “Please for 
give us for having deceived you. You see, we are not 
secret police at all, but students who have just been 
drafted for overseas duty. We wanted so much to 
hear your wonderful playing once more, before leay 
ing the country, and we couldn’t think of a bette: 


way than to disguise ourselves as secret police 


by Frederic Franklin 


One day last May twelve dancers of the Slavenska- 


Franklin Ballet Company arrived in Japan and re- 
ceived a royal welcome plus a very pleasant sur- 
prise. At the audition for extra corps de_ ballet 
dancers from ‘Tokyo schools, | found my preconceived 
idea of Japanese dancers completely wrong. Here 


stood boys and girls with good bodies and true dancers’ 


(continued on page 92 
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tacts to enrich your visit in Japan. 


Indeed, you’re in Japan the 
moment you step aboard. Here’s 
Japanese hospitality and charm... 
relaxing Oriental decor .. . Japanese 
delicacies (plus superb American 
meals, of course, and complimentary 
bar service throughout your flight.) 


So let JAL’s million-miler Ameri- 
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Kabuki Is a Must for America 
(continued from page 75) 
Company, which controls Kabuki, re- 
viewed certain facts in its histor \ 
tour to Russia some vears ago had not 
been a success. Americans before Logan 
had made foolish and confusing prom- 
ises. And other Japanese theatrical ven- 
tures in America had been robbed by 


unscrupulous agents 


There ensued that heartbreak period 
which seems to characterize any Japa- 
nese-American business negotiations. The 
former grow suspicious and wary. The 
latter grow impatient. Nothing happens 
So everybody on each side of the Pacific 
says, “To hell with it.” This is common 
to every negotiation in every business of 
which I know. But it is from this point 
of frustration that one must proceed 

I would suggest these next steps. If 
we can bring trivial acts across various 
oceans to America and if we can import 
other national theatres to New York, 
some way ought to be found to bring in 
Kabuki, Let Logan and his friends make 
another proposal to Shochiku. Let som« 
agency agree to underwrite the cost of 
transportation to New York and back to 
Tokyo. Let some Japanese and Amer- 
ican governmental agencies knock some 
heads together in Shochiku 

I am a notoriously rotten critic who 
thought Flahooley would run a year and 
who felt that the last act of South 
Pacific was weak. I can’t guess what 


reception Kabuki would have in New 


Board the Magic Carpet for 


“The Theater Arts 
Around The World” 


This summer, go ‘round the world by air 
—with others who love the theatre, mu- 
sic, or the dance. Nine weeks abroad— 
six in the Orient. Rich program, unusual 
leadership. Or attend the Music Festivals 
(Edinburgh, Bayreuth, Salzburg, etc.). 
Two months abroad. Write for details on 
these and other Studytours. 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Director: Goodwin Watson, Ph.D. 
Box 523 Rye, N. Y. 


York. If the most recondite plays and 
boring dances were put on, it couldn't 
last a week, for Japanese are partial to 
single involved scenes which take two ot 
three hours each at a pace so slow as to 
On the other hand I can 
name half a dozen plays which are over- 
whelming in their force and beauty, and 


be soporific 


I would hazard some of my own money 


that a_ selection of these, perhaps 
changed each week, could run at least a 


month and a half. 


When New York sces massive Shoroku, 
violent Koshiro and tragic Ebizo, thes 
three brothers are going to have a shat- 


tering effect. Americans are going to 


gasp. And that’s what the best of Shake- 
speare and Moliére and Ibsen and 
O'Neill make us do 


Think of us 


when you 
think of Japan 
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Where the Silver Screen Has Turned to Gold 


largely at the cultural level of sending 
Shirley Yamaguchi to America and 
bringing Bill Mauldin’s Willie and Joe 
to the Japanese screen, but there is also 
Josef von Sternberg’s Ana-ta-han, filmed 
last year by and with Japanese in Japan 
under the guidance of the noted Vien- 


nese director 


industry, only 


The Japanese film 
about thirty years old, still suffers the 
vicissitudes which afflicted the Western 
industry in the twenties and thirties. Its 


technique is unsure and derivative, it is 
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centrally controlled, its economy is in- 


flated and that necessary by-product, 
stvle, is rarely in evidence. Still, to coun- 
remains wildly 


teract this, the public 


enthusiastic, and as vet Japanese studios, 
unlike those of Hollywood, do not know 
the leaden despair occasioned by the 
missing audience. The Japanese industry 
has yet to suffer the invasion of tele- 
vision since the TV set is an outrageous, 
luxury to the wage 


priced Japanese 


earner; and the unhappy compromises 
of 3-D and wide-angle films have not 


been in evidence 


MIYAKO 


JAPANESE RESTAURANT 


i * pe ra 


A. hiya } E Speci a hy 


continued from page 83 


If the art of film is to be spared, 
Japan has every chance of contributing 
greatly. That a film like Rasho-mon ap 
pears is clear indication that the Japa 
nese Creative process is at work on the 
labored 


infant cinema just as it once 


over what became the whtyoe (genre 


painting), the gagaku (ceremonial mu 
sic) and the Kabuki 


very slow but also very thorough. Afte1 


This process is 
a long, tedious and sometimes embar- 


rassing period of incubation, it hatches 


art products which speak clearly and 


uniquely to the admiring world 


20 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Aesthetics of Japanese Theatre (continued from page 79 


in which the passions conflict with moral pened that at the same time, during the connoisseur. Many conventions have sur- 
duties. Most of the tales were familiar eighteenth century, the flesh and blood vived because time has shown them to 
to the public, which had a very strong actors were so dissolute that the author- have a real dramatic use, as in certain 
taste for stories recited or chanted to ities felt obliged to control them very way of manipulating a fan or certain 
the accompaniment of a musical instru strictl, and theatre managers were at positions of the fingers which have a 
ment. From these beginnings the Kabuki their wits’ end. So for a certain period recognized symbolism. Such things have a 
did not, of course, develop in one the puppet plays dominated the theat- definite aesthetic value. They do away 
straight line; but the narrative of events, rical world until at length the living with the need for a prosaic verbal con- 
the description of the emotions of the actors improved their behavior and re- text, and thus they can add to dramatic 
characters has contributed to the shape turned to the stage. But now they even intensity, or at least they can give pleas- 
of the mature Kabuki performance. The went so far as to imitate the movement ure when performed with superlative 
chorus does at times take over from the of puppets and to use the language and skill. There is a point here which is 
persons of the drama, commenting on tones of the chorus that had declaimed sometimes overlooked in the appreciation 
their situation, endeavoring to commu and chanted for the voiceless dolls. This of works of art in any difficult medium, 
nicate their feelings. These recited com acquired habit had a strong influence in and that is the great aesthetic value of 
positions (often known as Joruri, from forming acting conventions that per- sheer craftsmanship of the highest orde1 
the name of a celebrated early piece), sisted long after the puppet theatre had I have an idea that one of the chief 
were particularly important to the suc passed its prime beauties of the Japanese theatre is the 
cess of the puppet plays. To these pup superb technical skill of the great actors 


Ihe Japanese theatre is so full of 


pet plays (themselves a most remarkable Its exercise can give deep pleasure to 
conventions that one might suppose the 


¢ . are . the spectator, who knows that simple 
phenomenon) are due the enormous suc Sa aa a en ne } k 


cess of the Kabuki as an art form and ‘ effects are the result of long and arduous 
‘ pression. But in practice that is not so, 
also certain special features of Kabuki 


itself 


: discipline 
for the conventions serve at the same 


time as a framework and a challenge What is remarkable about Kabuki is 

Quite apart from the mechanical in They limit the range of action, just as the way in which, at its best, it success- 
genuity of the puppet-makers and the the rules of prosody may confine a poet, fully combines so many forms of artistic 
virtuosity of the manipulators, it hap- but they leave room for the exercise of expression. Its instrumental music is per- 
pened that Japan's greatest playwright, individual talent. The difference — be- haps not always pleasing to the anaccus- 
Chikamatsu, wrote plays for the puppet tween two actors in their performance tomed Western ear, nor is the shrill 
theatre, among them his masterpiece, of some prescribed business is a_ fine falsetto of some speaking and chanting; 
The Battles of Coxinea. It also hap point requiring the discernment of a but these soon fall into their place and 
presently seem to be most fitting in their 

surroundings, while the use of percussion 

instruments can create at times an 

almost unbearable tension. There can be 

no doubt about the brilliance of the 

} a V E S T 4 | E fy T & | spectacle, the great stage that revolves, 

the rich color and bold designs of cos- 

a i a tume, and the dance that in its delicate 

variations Can express in a concentrated 

B . > \ Cc movement what language cannot easily 

AC like < A ). convey. There is much to be said in 

Founded 1879 favor of the unspoken word on the stage 


It is thoroughly in accord with the 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE aesthetic tradition of Japan, which 

AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


in 
painting and poetry in particular—is 
hostile to elaborate realism and _ strives 

not to copy nature but to present the 
36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 . DIGBY 4-3600 essence of things. Kabuki s this sense 
is testimony to the strength of the 
aesthetic tradition, for after three cen- 
turies of growth as a popular entertain- 
ment it still retains its original character 
Its lavish décor, its historic themes, its 
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combination of vigor and virtuosity give 
it the remarkable quality of combining a 
strongly national character, a unique 
convention, with a universal appeal. It 
is magnificent theatre. 


There are two very good books in 
English on the Japanese theatre. One is 
The Japanese Theatre by Faubion Bow- 
ers, who writes from great knowledge 
and liking of the stage and the players 
The other is a valuable study by Don- 
ald Keene of The Battles of Coxinga, 
the masterpieces of Chikamatsu and fas- 
cinating historical information about the 
background of the puppet play. 
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Backstage at the Kabuki («ontinued from pace 73 


plicated patterns of red, brown, indigo gratulations omedeto goraimasu), more musical instruments mm the course of an 
and black lines of the various stylized | think, in the hope that the day will go act) for the first time in forty-five years, 
characters. Many of the attendants have well than from any assurance that it is he waived rehearsing with the group on 
dedicated their lives, as did thei going well. Opening day is also the time the ground that it would tire him too 
fathers, to serving certain acting fami- vou bring presents to your favorite much. He added, “Don’t worry. I will 
lies. When an attendant outlives an old actors, and the rooms of the stars are follow you if you can’t follow me.” I 
actor, he automatically goes to the next piled high with boxes of food, trinkets saw this opening day, and it was a mag 
in line to assume that name—regardless and packages. The atmosphere is felici nificent example of onstage relaxation 
of whether the successor is a son, an tous—-one of anticipation and hope for Without losing character or gracefulness, 
adopted son or a pupil that wonderful achievement in the the Baigyoku watched the others and co-or- 
Backstage on opening day the actors atre, o-iri, a capacity house daily for dinated his plaving with theirs. If they, 
are busy making sure they know their the twenty-five-day run out of tension and opening-day nerves, 
lines. Kikugoro VI always called open- Kabuki is a traditional theatre with dropped a line, moved jerkily or errati 
ing day the “red-eyed day” because he hereditary actors who were born to the cally, Baigyoku would speed = ” 
spent the night before reading his lines plays. Actors make their debuts from action and then relax again, giving 
so intently that his eyes were bloodshot about the age of five and act until they everyone on the stage a sense of reas- 
For the first three days of the month's literally drop dead. The need for rm surance. Baigyoku kept an emential 
program each star has a special attend- hearsals is therefore less than it is here harmony throughout the act and main- 
ant dressed in black (in the old days in the West where most plays are newly tained its pace 
this function was performed by play- written and are being performed for the Kikugoro always said that the only 
wrights attached to the troupe) who sits first time. In Kabuki, for plays which day in the theatre he really enjoyed was 
behind the actor on stage and prompts are perennial favorites, there are no opening day. “It has excitement and the 
him. In the case of some of the aged rehearsals at all before opening day. For element of chance, and the play is fresh 
actors who are rather deaf, the effect plays less frequently performed but still After opening, I know exactly what 
when they are called upon to perform part of the popular repertoire, the star everyone is going to do and I'm bored 
a play for the first time or after a long will not rehearse but will assemble the with the play again.” When you get 
interval is like an echo in reverse——the cast (or send a message) to say where several of the great stars playing to- 
loud whisper of the prompter and the he will stand, what he will do, how he gether, it is true that opening day can 
roar of the actor after him. Up and wants to assume this pose or that. Once have a magic that other days—-even with 
down the halls backstage, whenever you when the great Baigyoku was to per their finished perfection—rarely give 
meet a person for the first time on open- form the courtesan role of Akoya (in Perhaps my most profound theatrical 


ing day you must bow and say “Con- which he has to play three different experience occurred when Chushingura, 


le re ee ee i ee i i | 
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and 


about the forty-seven loyal retainers, was 


the historical heroic masterpiece 
performed for the first time in six years 
The war and subsequent censorship by 
the occupation had barred it from the 
stage for that long. In it the two leading 
Kichiemon 


actors, and 


Kikugoro, were 
required to close the first act with a set 
of about three short poses culminating in 
a grand tableau in which the villain, on 
the the the 


glowers down at the virtuous hero at the 


steps in center of stage, 
foot of the steps; both stand with thei: 
hands on their swords, ready to draw 
There was no rehearsal, but the elec- 
tricity between the two performers and 
the absolute beauty of their movements 

like a of ancient 


block prints come to life 


exactly series wood 
spread over 
the audience like a shock. The people 
gasped and burst into loud shouts of ap- 
I later asked the 
they had felt anything special in that 


final moment 


proval two actors if 
Kichiemon was vague and 
said he felt “something” but didn’t know 
what it was until he heard the audience 
respond. Kikugoro said, “I merely knew 
that the moment was right, but I felt 
nothing And then he 
added, “I never trust audience reaction 
anyway. They always like what I 
most. I 


extraordinary.” 


hate 
playing dirty, old, blind 
beggars, and the audience is disgusted 


lov e 


I can dance the part of a pretty young 


lida & Co. 
New York, Inc. 


Importers and Exporters 
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girl in which I do nothing but wave my 


rms and shake my head, and they love 
it! 

However little the stars rehearse be- 
fore opening day, they are nonetheless 
relentless and merciless in teaching their 
children and pupils. There is only one 
excuse from these rehearsals, an accident 
the 
playing 
does not exempt the poor pupil from an 
exhausting workout. Most training and 


theatre. <A 
baseball 


in connection with 


sprained ankle from 


practice take place in the large, straw- 
matted room on the fourth floor of the 
backstage area. There, often in different 
parts of the room, various portions of 
plays will be in rehearsal. The actors all 
wear simple black kimonos, some of the 
younger ones having changed from the 
Western coats and trousers which they 
prefer to wear in the street. The senior 
actor, or his designated furitsuke-shi, a 
sort of humble stage director who knows 
the mechanics of the play's movements 
perfectly, shows the junior actors how 
to stand and 
their 


how to 
group themselves 
The senior actor often completely con- 


move, punctuate 


lines, how to 
tradicts the furitsuke-shi, who never has 
a large sense of the play and certainly 
little flair 


very for the flashing gesture 


or the touch of genius. 

The 
senior actor, without explaining, will re- 
the 
used to 


Most teaching in Japan is silent 


peat a gesture over and over while 


imitates him. 
“Art 
jective thing and can only be learned.” 
As th 


ture, 


pupil Baigyoku 


say, can’t be taught. It’s a sub- 

student and master repeat a ges- 
the visitor to these rehearsals be- 
the student 
and closer to the model. If the lesson is a 
successful pupil 


feel 


gins to see coming closer 


the and 
will 
the blend, the “coming into focus” of 
the the 
example 


one, master 


(and spectator ) immediately 


master’s 


pupil’s gestures with 


Kabuki 


Kikugoro was one and he 


Occasionally a actor is an 
intellectual 
taught not so much by rote and tradi- 
tion as with words and acting concepts 
approach to which 


Kikugoro’s acting, 
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dominates all Kabuki at the present 
time, was also quite graspable by the 
Westerner. He communicated something 
literal and explained tangibly with 
words. It was he who made young Baiko 
walk for hours in the snow until he 
learned how to walk in imaginary snow 
on the stage. In a role in which a 
demon whose arm had been severed 
takes the form of an old woman, Kiku- 
goro would hold his arm in the air until 
the blood drained and the flesh turned a 
ghostly white. Then he would make his 
entrance, hunched over, walking slowly 
with a cane, his hand looking completely 
unreal. He also understood his own de- 
fects and took action against them. His 
voice was husky and grating. So he per- 
fected his accent and phrasing. He made 
his words “like jewels to hide the sound 
of my voice,” as he said. His face was 
too round, so he held his upper lip down 
to give greater length to the space be- 
tween his nose and lips, thereby giving 
the impression of a narrower face. Simi- 
larly, if one of his pupils had small 
eyes and the pupil’s mie (the crossing of 
one eye in climactic moments) could not 
be seen clearly, Kikugoro would say, 
“Open your mouth. The audience will 
think your eyes are bigger.” This con- 
scious and articulate approach to acting 
conflicted with Kabuki tradition at 
times. He claimed, for example, that a 
ghost must be quiet and his footsteps 
silent. Whenever he performed any of 
Japan’s countless ghost dance-dramas, at 
the end when tradition demands that the 
actor stomp twice at the side of the stage 
before making his grand exit, he gave 
the impression of a stomping, but sound- 
lessly 
Backstage 


hectic rehearsals are normally the only 


discussions and the few 


preparation for opening day (The 
critics review the plays on the third 
day But there is one important tran- 
sition for the actor between the periods 
backstage and on stage, and that is the 
preparation he makes to enter his role, 
in addition to study and rehearsals. For 
the young actors there is a special ritual 


Before they go to the stage, they must 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“OKURA NEW YORK" 


OKURA 


bow at the door of their master’s dressing 
room and say onegai itashimasu (I beg 
of you). The master in reply throws out 
some words of caution or advice to 
enable the actor to do his best. Shoroku, 
an extremely athletic and energetic 
young star, was told every day of a 
month’s run in The Monstrous Spider, 
“Don't get rambunctious,” by his master 
Kikugoro. With that phrase ringing in 
his ears, he generally managed not to get 
out of hand, although his impulse was 
to romp all over the stage. At the end 
of each performance the young actor 
must stop again at the master’s dressing 
room and say domo arigato gozaimasu 
thank you), in recognition of the wis- 
dom and guidance of the teacher. 

In the case of the older actors a 
special, private preparation takes place 
shortly before they go on stage. They sit 
quietly, awaiting their exact cues, and 
almost visibly enter their roles. It is a 
curious subjective process that takes 
place, and if you ask any of the great 
actors about it, they can never give a 
logical answer. They usually reply, “I 
wait for my cue,” or “I think about 
nothing,’ or simply, “I concentrate.” 
What happens to the actor in these 
moments is an important transition from 
the ordinary human being to the actor 
becoming his part. It is this moment 


which gives the older actors the power 
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their 
The old stars are so habituated to the 
theatre and to this moment of prepara- 
tion that they straighten up uncon- 
sciously, and if they are ailing they lose 
their pain. I have even seen an actor's 


to sustain arduous performances 


hacking cough stop for as long as he was 
on stage. It was always an astonishing 
sight backstage to see seventy-six-year- 
old Koshiro dance-act the strenuous lead 
Kanjincho (The 


List) with unabated energy and liveli- 


role in Subscription 


ness, only to leave the stage and fall 
almost lifeless into the arms of a waiting 
servant who would carry him back to 
his dressing room 

Looking back now on the many expe- 
riences I have had backstage at Kabuki, 
glad that I didn't 
friend's advice and remain a mere spec- 


I am follow my 


tator. The ancient atmosphere of the 


greenroom, the excitement and magic 
of chancy opening days, the lessons I 
watching rehearsals and 


learned from 


the mystery of seeing my friends turn 
from ordinary human beings into per- 
sonages have all somehow become a part 
of my life. The vivid impression of so 


many people gathered in concerted 
action has somehow left me with a sens« 
of community and harmony that perhaps 


no other theatre in the world could 


have given 
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Mementos, Made in Japan 
(continued from page 85) 
figures; what is more, they were all de- 
cidedly taller than I had thought they 
would be. I soon found that it would be 
but only be- 
cause of the good quality, as well as 

quantity, of candidates 


hard to make a choice 


well. Only 
in one ballet, A Streetcar Named Desire, 
did I difficulty. This 
work has a very difficult jazz section 


The rehearsals went very 
experience any 


Although they adore jazz in Japan, to 
these little Japanese girls the movements 
were abandoned, to say the least; and 
the girls had never before been seen in 
public with their hair down, much less 
with it flying loose. Finally, one brave 
little soul moved forward and began to 
eventually 


follow my movements, and 


the rest followed—-all but one who wept 


so bitterly that I excused her. 
During our engagement in Tokyo we 


Members 
of the orchestra would skip performances 


experienced another difficulty: 
when better jobs presented themselves, 
and send substitutes in their places. But 
if the orchestral accompaniment was not 
of the best, the dancing of the Japanese 
was very good. The lighting was first- 
rate and the stagehands proved models 
of efficiency. And the settings, which 
were built in Japan from ou. designs, 
They 


better than the ones we had 


were a miracle of construction. 
were far 
left in America, and we wanted to take 
them back with us. This was impossible, 
for the Japanese told us they had built 
the scenery quite solidly in the hope we 


would come back and use it again 


One incident—an isolated and very 


minor calamity 


night—re- 
flects the spirit of co-operation we re- 


on opening 
ceived. At the beginning of the Black 
Swan pas de deux, the curtain became 
stuck during the scene change. Mia and 
I went right on dancing and the defect 
was put right in a moment; but poor 
Kojun, our stage manager, stayed up all 
English dic- 


and in the morning he delivered 


night struggling with an 
tionar\s, 
to me a letter apologizing most humbly 


for his “dreadful error.” 


Having heard that the Japanese love 
the theatre but that their appreciation 
is of the reserved kind, I was quite un- 
prepared for the applause our troupe re- 
ceived. On opening night the roof prac- 
tically fell in. When we played Kyoto 
the theatre was so jammed that we 
couldn't see the aisles—only a solid mass 
of faces. When we left Japan I again 
was struck by the responsiveness of the 
throng which gathered to wish us good- 
by, despite a downpour of rain. It is 
said that the Japanese are an impassive 
race; but so many tears were shed at 
our parting that the weather had stiff 


competition 
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Gin and Sympathy 


continued from page 24 


and gradually paralyze it Of course, 


if you consume 


enough alcohol fast 


enough, vour entire body will _ be 
paralyzed These higher brain centers 
comprise what the Freudians call the 
superego of man—it is the civilized, 
inhibiting, rational, conscience-pricking, 
remorseful, coldly calculating part of us 
It must be choked off if we are not to 
have thoughts about business or familys 
problems come nagging at the back of 
our minds to distract us from the play 
Its tendency to repress our spontaneity 
must be eliminated if we are to fully 
respond, with all our senses and emo- 
tions, to the play 

And this—the muting of the super- 
ego—is, and has been for thousands of 
years, the supreme role of alcohol and 
is the reason why nearly every civilized 
and uncivilized tribe known to anthro- 
pologists has made alcoholic drinks in 
one form or another, by fermenting 
everything from cactus plants or palm 
leaves to mare's milk or dead ants. Dr 
Otto Fenichel once defined the superego 
as that portion of the personality which 
“is soluble in alcohol.” 

Arthur Rimbaud, the French sym- 
bolist poet, remarked that he produced 
his lvrics by means of a “reasoned de- 
rangement of the senses.” How to bring 
this about, and yet avoid the nausea, hot 
sweats, dizziness, vomiting and torpor of 


extreme drunkenness, is the goal 


The method of achieving this goal is 
to learn how to regulate one’s intake of 
alcohol so that one remains in a delicious 
state of blissfully suspended animation 
without losing consciousness and yet 
managing to paralyze the superego. It 
takes the body anywhere from twenty 
minutes to one hour to absorb two 
ounces of alcoholic refreshment. The 
absorption period varies markedly from 
person to person. Each of us seems to 
have a sort of automatic regulator in his 
svstem-—let’s call it an aquavitaestat 
which controls his rate of absorption 
One has to master the rhythm of one’s 
personal aquavitaestat. If you begin 
observing yours, vou will soon find your 
capacity changes from day to day 
Physical fatigue or extreme worry, for 
instance, will have the effect of raising 
the aquavitaestat so that alcohol goes to 
your head much more quickly and stays 
there longer. On the other hand, when 
you are physically rested or mentally 
exhilarated, you can drink much more 
and hold it much better 

What you must try to do is become 
high—-and then retain the highness by 
adding quantities of alcohol at reason 
able intervals—-shutting off the supply as 
soon as you feel yourself getting loaded 


I mean, you don’t want to see two 
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Menasha Skulniks if vou attend The 
Fifth Season, although goodness knows 
he ts enchanting enough so vou want 
him to be twins The whole art of 
drinking centers around this knack of 
retaining a condition of floating bliss- 
fulness. Let us assume that, like me, you 
are sent soaring nicely by two dry mar- 
Three 
But two are perfect So 


ou meet your wife at five-thirts If 


tinis. One just makes .ou cozy 
turn vou fuzzy 


voure not married, don't bother me 
take it up with Rose Franzblau You 


have vour first martin. Then you orde: 


the steak. While vou are waiting for it, 
you sip your second martini. You slow! 
and casually eat the steak. By seven 
o'clock the effect of the martinis is wear 
ing off just a littl. You now order 
another gin-based drink a ein and bit 
ters, gin and tonk Tom Collins o1 
straight gin. This you nurse until about 
eight o clock You go to the 
After taking vour seat, 


theatre 
studying = the 
program, disagreeing with Eugene Burr's 
weekly essay, you then proceed to the 
bar in the lounge of the theatre and vou 


slowly sip another gin. The chime sounds 
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for the curtain rising. If the alcohol has 
done its work properly—and you have 
not gorged yourself with food—you are 
without a worry in the world, feeling no 
pain, and your senses and emotions 
should be in fine fettle. At the end of 
the first act you're ready for another 
alcoholic refresher, and after the second 
act, still another. You are not likely to 
become narcoleptic during the third act, 
despite all the drinks, because your hun- 
ger will keep you awake. After the play 
you are ready to proceed to a good res- 
taurant and have a noble meal, and that 
night you will sleep very well. 


I have a theory that each variety of 
liquor has an affinity for a special sort 
of play or musical. The heavy-bodied 
whiskies such as Kentucky sour-mash 
bourbon or pungent Pennsylvania rye 
are wonderful for setting up the mind 
and spirit for a challenging evening in 
the theatre--Shakespeare, T. S. Eliot, 
Christopher Fry. Although it might seem 
more logical to approach Eliot’s The 
Confidential Clerk or Ferrer’s revival of 
Richard III in a completely sober state 
so that one can follow each metaphor, 
actually this is the surest way of losing 
all the poetry. Whereas if one comes to 
a poetic play with the superego canceled 
out and one just sits back and soaks up 
the poetry as it comes—-no matter how 
difficult the verse is, it will penetrate 
deeply. 

In developing a rye or bourbon jag, 
I proceed along the following lines: I 
lay the foundation with a Manhattan 
and then proceed to keep myself in a 
state of liquefaction until curtain time 
either with old-fashioneds or whiskies 
and water at intervals of about twenty 
minutes. However, you ought to know 
that both bonded rye and bourbon have 
a high percentage of what distillers call 
“congenerics’ —- pungent acids, esters, 
furfurals, high alcohols—— which take 
longer for the blood to absorb. Conse- 
quently, for your intermission refreshers 
it may be wise to switch to beer, ale or 
stout, all of which combine beautifully 
with rye or bourbon, since they are all 
fermented from grain cereals. One can- 
not absorb as much rye or bourbon as 
one can gin. 

For the play which has its primary 
appeal to the logical intellect-—the play 
which deals with the conflict of values 
on, a basis of satire—I believe that wine 
is best. Wine stimulates witty, satiric, 
intellectual tendencies in us. Wine is the 
perfect complement to high comedy 
Moliére, Shaw, Wilde, Behrman, Barry, 
Sartre. For a wine evening, I would lay 
the foundation with one martini and 
then consume with your partner a fifth 
of a fine red burgundy with the steak 
During intermissions, several Italian ver 


mouths will keep your soul attuned to 


any Shavian dialogue. If you prefer 
white wine, then, instead of steak, you 
eat a broiled chicken or fish and have a 
bottle of an astringent Alsatian, Rhine, 
Moselle or Swiss wine and imbibe French 
vermouth during intermissions. Among 
current offerings I would say, roughly, 
that The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, Sabrina Fair 
and Kind Sir are particularly wine plays 


Gin, for some esoteric reason that I 
cannot explain, arouses, at least in me, 
all my sentiments and tenderest impulses 
Therefore, gin does best with those plays 
that sensitively explore the tragedies of 
the human condition; Tea and Sym- 
pathy, Picnic and End as a Man are the 
only “gin” productions at this writing. 
Plays like The Glass Menagerie or Death 
of a Salesman are compulsory for gin 
In fact, you should never see any Ten- 
nessee Williams play without adequatel: 
ginning yourself up. Your sympathetic 
vibrations will tremble as they never 
trembled before 

I have found that rum has a peculiar 
affinity for low comedy, with the real 
knockdown farces. Rum, particularly in 
the form of those volatile combinations 
served in such places as Don the Beach- 
comber in Hollywood, has a way of ren- 
dering me completely receptive to 
slightly mad comedy. One of the most 
exhilarating evenings I ever spent in a 
theatre was witnessing the Joe E. Brown 
version of Harvey at the Biltmore Theatre 
in downtown Los Angeles about seven 
or eight years ago. A friend had taken 
me to Don the Beachcomber for dinner 
Being new to rum, I had quickly swal- 
lowed three helpings of an innocuous 
looking cocktail called Three Dots and 
a Dash. This, I later learned, contained 
three different species of rum and a 
splash of Demerara rum, which is 160 
proof. There was also probably a dash 
of Uranium 235 in the mixture, because 
I took off like a bop musician and didn’t 
come back to earth until five hours later 
I floated to the theatre, I saw the per- 
formance in a blissful haze, and I was 
completely enchanted. I would recom- 
mend one of the bizarre rum concoctions 
for My 3 Angels, The Fifth Season and 
particularly The Seven Year Itch. Axel- 
rod’s masterpiece definitely cries out for 
a couple of Zombies or Pi-yi’s 

In case you have been wondering 
where champagne fits into the picture, 
the bubbly is the soul mate of the gay, 
frivolous musical production. Again, as 
with wine, you lay the foundation for it 
with one or two martinis, you have a 
fifth of champagne before the play and 
then splits of it during the intermission 
Your enjoyment of Wonderful Town, 
Can-Can and Kismet must be tremen- 
dously enhanced if your system has been 


geared to it by the right amount of 
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champagne. In fact, Can-Can is so much 
a champagne play that I feel ushers 
should walk up and down the aisles dis- 
tributing splits of champagne during the 
performance to make sure nobody is 
without it. If Cy Feuer and Ernie Mar- 
tin are half the philanthropists I think 
they are, they should distribute a free 
bottle of champagne to everybody who 
purchases a pair of tickets to Can-Can 
on the condition that the wine be drunk 
before entering the Shubert theatre 


\ Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 
poses a special problem to the serious 
student of intoxication. All of their 
shows demand the sort of sympathetic 
involvement with the characters that gin 
best stimulates. Carousel, for example, is 
as moving an experience as Tea and 
Sympathy. (1 broke down and cried like 
a baby during the last acts of both 
Therefore, if sou are going to see South 
Pacific or The King and I, you must 
fortify yourself with gin. On the other 
hand, Me and Juliet was created in a 
lighter, friskier mood by the masters, 
and I think it is safe to indulge in 
champagne before seeing this one. 

Of course, if you insist on guzzling 
Scotch or Irish whisky or one of the 
wonderful American or Canadian blends, 
I am not going to report you to the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Incidentally, do not be under 
the delusion that drinking vodka will 
put you in the mood for enjoying a left- 
ist Or progressive-type play. Vodka is not 
a communistic drink. It is actually a 
counterrevolutionary, diversionist bever- 
age, spiritually akin to gin.) 

One of the problems in this drinking 
business is whether drama critics should 
drink before an opening. Frequently, a 
succession of turkeys drives several of 
our critics to drink. Several seasons ago, 
Lillian Hellman complained that Wol- 
cott Gibbs had arrived at the premiére 
of Another Part of the Forest in a state 
of alcoholic befuddlement. She _ de- 
manded somebody else write the review 
The New Yorker stubbornly printed 
Gibbs’s adverse notice. It is doubtful 
that even a sober critic would have been 
enthusiastic about the play. In another 
case, the producers of Billy Budd com- 
plained to the management of a morn- 
ing paper that its critic was as tight as 
a tick during the play. After a midnight 
consultation, the managing editor threw 
away the critic’s review and ran a re- 
view by the drama editor who had been 
covering the opening also. It turned out 
that the critic’s notice had been an un- 
qualified rave—-while the substitute, and 
sober review was an attack. The produc- 
ers, after kicking themselves up and 
down 44th Street, went out and got 
drunk 


The moral of all this is—-bottoms up! 
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George Spelvin (continued from page 25 

substitute for anonymity. Note to this one by Jimmy Cannon (New York 
Theatre Arts readers: The double Post “Fame, like a deranged tailor, 
anonym was Robert McLaughlin, who often provides queer costumes for those 
usually criticizes radio and TV for the whom it serves.” Say that again, Jimmy, 
Luceleaflet. and say it slow this time . . . Or, take 

Funniest thing of all was that née Hy Gardner (New York Herald Trib- 
critic mentioned that the director of une), who modestly titles his column 
Mademoiselle Colombe was Harold Clur- Coast to Coast: “The London Dati) 
man, drama critic of The Nation—and Sketch recently carried a photo of Au- 
Clurman got better notices than Kron- drey Hepburn’s angelic face superim- 
enberger did posed on a shot of Terry Moore’s curv- 

Can it be that Spelvin, as a kind of aceous body. That's like spraying a 
artistic Senator McCarthy, is driving the gilded lily with thousand dollar bills.’ 
mob underground ? 


Gent_y Does Ir? 








Look who's talking! John Chapman 


(New York Daily News) quoting a mag | VERA SOLOVIOVA 


article on the President's humor, says 


git has a special golfing prayer, STUDIO OF ACTING 


Lord, give me strength to hit it 


easy.” This, says Chapman _piously “In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great 
‘ ° artist and an inspiring teacher, untiring 
should be the prayer of every drama in her efforts and warm and constant in 


ee: . her interest in her students.”’ 
critic. Oh, sure. Sample quote from Mildred Dunnock 


Chapman on the Lindsay-Crouse The Professional training 
for 


Nations a great bore and Miss Corne!l STAGE and TELEVISION 


P , es aes Studio theatre directed by 
a defeated actress Ae eg oe 


: : Catalog on Request 
Spelvin, keeping his eye on columnists | 954 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 

as well as critics—-because columnists Telephone JUdson 6-5546 

feel equipped to criticize anything—spots a 
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Prescott Proposals: “In their new piece 
they manage only to make the United 
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Education — Approved by Veterans Admin 

(3) An Organization with 21 years of success. 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer 2 oppelntments are made early each 
sprin amous guest sterts. Degree credit 

ALTHO fais is the largest, oldest” ond most 

popular summer theatre training - base for 
young actors (2,284 alumri) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and 

room at sea - shore only 

$18.00 per week!) 
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dreds whom we have 
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Saroyan Speaks Up 


continued from page 2 


Died in Recent Years).”’ The lower and 
upper cases of the explanations in paren- 
theses are the editor's, if the book has 
an editor. Bernardine is mispelled Berna- 


dine throughout, as the erratum explains 


It is a fine book, and I have been 
devoted to it for about thirty years 
The new departments, including the 
section of photographs of players on 
scene, outstanding performers of the sea- 
son, sets and costumes, and finally the 
drawings by Hirschfeld make the book 
finer than ever, and more informative 
and entertaining to spend an hour or 
two with once a year 

[his vear’s ten best are The Time of 
the Cuckoo by Arthur Laurents, Bernar- 
dine by Mary Chase, Dial “M” for Mur- 
der by Frederick Knott, The Climate of 
Eden by Moss Hart, The Love of Four 
Colonels by Peter Ustinov, The Crucible 
by Arthur Miller, The Emperor's Clothes 
by George Tabori, Ptenic by William 
Inge, Wonderful Town by Joseph Fields, 
Jerome Chodoroyv, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, and My 3 Angels by Sam 
and Bella Spewack 

Some of the plays that didn’t make 
to take 
American 


it, or didn’t quite make it, are 
only straight plays and only 

ones In Any Language by Edmund 
Beloin and Henry Garson (forty-five 
performances), I’ve Got Sixpence by 
John van Druten (twenty-three), See 
the Jaguar by N. Richard Nash (five 

Whistler's Grandmother by Robert Finch 
twenty-four), The Grey-Eyed People 
by John D. Hess (five), Be Your Age by 
Mary Orr and Reginald Denham (five 

Mid-Summer by Vina Delmar 109 

The Fifth Season by Sylvia Regan (150 
performances and at the time of the 
1 ouch 


(seven 


book’s deadline still running 
William Stucky 
Camino Real by Tennessee Williams 


stone by 


sixty), Horses in Midstream by Andrew 
Rosenthal (four), The Pink Elephant 
by John G. Fuller (five), Men of Dits- 


tinction by Richard Condon (four), and 


’ 


that's about it 


Bowling Green State University announces the 


SIXTH SEASON of summer stock at 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE, Huron, Ohio 


JUNE 21 to AUGUST 14 


Accredited courses in all phases of 
theatre. Seven plays in public per- 
formance by students under profes- 
sional direction. 


Ideal living conditions “in the Heart 
of Lake Erie Vacation Land.” Moder- 
ate cost. 


For information, write: Dr. Eiden T. Smith 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Of the plays selected by Kronenberge: 
[ presume), Moss Hart’s had twenty 
performances and George Tabori's six- 
teen, so that we need not presume that 
in order for a play to be included among 
the lucky ten, so to say, it must have 
had a great many performances. This is 
not an innovation. Now and then Man- 
tle himself happened to like a play that 
got nowhere at all, but fast, as the 
saying is. Not very often, though. As a 
matter of fact, among the left-out plays 
this year only three or four seem prob- 
ably as worthy as any of the selected 
plays, and not to have included Camino 
Real seems mysterious, at least, unless 
the editor wanted the play and Williams 
didn't want him to have it. When Man- 
tle informed me many years ago that he 
had selected The Time of Your Life for 
inclusion in his book I informed him 
that I would rather the play didn't 
appear in the book; but it seems he had 
to have it in the book, and appealed to 
some of my friends who in turn = ap- 
pealed to me, and so Mantle got the 
play into eight or nine pages of his 
book, as Kronenberger gets the ten plays 
in this book into eight or nine, eleven o1 


twelve, fifteen or sixteen pages each 


It can't be done in the first place, and 
in the second, the lucky playwrights get 
no rovalties, unless at last the rule has 
been changed since my bright day on 
Broadway. {According to the publisher, 
playwrights of the “ten best” do receive 
rovalties now, and have “for some time.’ 

ed.| When Reader's Digest digests six 
novels and puts them between one set 
of covers the writers of the novels get 
paid, and so handsomely that a writer 
is tempted to see about writing a digest 


instead of a novel 


What is the book, in fact? A_ direc 
tory, a statistical report, a collection of 
plays, a roll of honor, a job for some- 
body who happens to be hanging around 
the theatre anyway, a little extra income 
for some people who can use it, o1 
what? Maybe it’s supposed to be a pub 
lic service, and that’s the reason the 
Dramatists’ Guild hasn't seized the op 
portunity, so to say, to get out its very 
own yearbook every year, with an 
elected committee to bring a little orde: 
into the whole procedure, to select the 
plays by the vote of members elected to 
vote, with the plays published in their 
entirety, and with the revenue going (at 
least in a small trickle) to the play- 
wrxhts involved, as well as to the Guild, 


for all its trouble 


What about the plays themselves, 
even condensed, digested, kicked around, 
but in there just the same, and there- 
fore unquestionably important or great 
or something’? Who sees them? Who 
reads them’ Who needs to? 
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Ornate posters placed outside Kabuki theatres announce the play being presented—in this case 


a late Kabuki dance-drama which tells the story of a princess who disguises herself with a 
demon's mask in order to frighten a warrior in the enemy forces. He sees through the strategem, 


however, and takes the mask, as depicted in the poster The role of the warrior was one of the most famous 
of those played by Koshiro VI. 
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The ancient symbolism of Japan’s art forms is now 
projected into the homes and schools of her people 
through a modern medium, Japan is the first nation 
in Asia to adopt the tremendous teaching capacity of 


television as a means of public enlightenment. 


Three leading Tokyo broadcasting organizations 
are sponsoring the new stations which will reach a 
potential audience of some 12 million people. The 
three stations are all RCA equipped. Microwave relay 
networks are being planned with auxiliary transmit- 
ters to cover the entire nation. 


The list of countries installing RCA TV transmit- 
Brazil, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Philip- 


ters is growing steadily: Canada 


pines, Thailand, Venezuela and more are planning for 
video for thei people, 


if pi % i 
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"HEM BORUY NAY 
is 


equipped 


Abroad, as in the U. S. A., where it is the preferred 
system, RCA has everything for television . . 


; 6 ‘ 


trom 
camera to antenna, from studio to transmitter to re- 
ceiver, RCA also prov ides the service of distributors 
and companies long versed in the electronic needs of 


their countries, 


Only RCA provides this complete, co-ordinated 
service... manufacturing, installation facilities, in- 
struction, servicing ... everything that goes to make 
RCA TV such a dependable instrument of education 


and enjoyment throughout the world, 


Your RCA distributor or company will be glad to 
tell vou about RCA Television; or write to RCA 
International Division, New York. 


@® RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


World Leader in Radio 
First in Recorded Music 
First in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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